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Hood Sees Good For Textiles 


HE cotton textile industry, relieved of many handi- 

caps by operation of the National Industrial Re- 

covery Act, looks forward with considerable op- 
timism to 1934, according to Ernest N. Hood, president, 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers. 

“The cotton industry was one of the first in the coun- 
try to file a code under the NRA. Under this code the 
benefits to labor have been direct and immediate, such as 
increased employment for 150,000 persons by a shorten- 
ing and equalizing of hours, the establishment of the 
minimum wage, eliminating the extreme exploitation of 
labor and the abolition of -child labor. 

This statement follows: 

“The benefits to management, while not so direct, are 
bound to become more apparent with the continued oper- 
ation of the code. Prevented for many years by the anti- 
trust laws from taking the necessary steps to correct fun- 
damental evils, the cotton industry is rapidly putting its 
house in order with perhaps the first and greatest benefit, 
a better control of production. Long a point of bitter 
contention, unrestrained over-production will gradually 
cease to be the disturbing factor it has been for years 
and because of this change leaders in the industry believe 
they are facing a brighter outlook than for many years. 

“The year 1933 will go down in textile history as the 
most revolutionary year since the introduction of power 
machinery. The outstanding accomplishments of the 
cotton textile industry for this memorable year are as 
follows: 

“1. A shortening and equalizing of the hours of labor 
thus increasing employment to the extent of 150,000 per- 
sons. 

“2. The establishment of a minimum wage, eliminat- 
ing the extreme exploitation of labor formerly in vogue. 

“3. The acceptance of the opportunity to legally self 
regulate the industry to insure a balancing of production 
and consumption, reducing the evils of cut-throat compe- 
tition. 

‘4. The final abolition of child labor. 

‘Prevented for many years by the anti-trust laws from 
taking the necessary steps to correct fundamental condi- 
tions, the enactment of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act gave the industry the opportunity it has long await- 
ed. Within a few hours of the signing of the Act by the 
President, the Cotton Textile Code was submitted and 
the industry ready to go forward with its plans for better- 
ment of both labor and management. Labor’s benefits, as 
was anticipated, have been direct, in the form of a mini- 
mum wage, at least as high a weekly wage for a shorter 
week as for the longer week formerly worked, and re- 
employment of many of the industry’s former workers. 
Management's benefits under the code are more indirect 
and will come through a better control of production. 

“Conditions in the cotton textile industry during 1933 
have revolved almost entirely around the Aministration 
in Washington. The Cotton Textile Code, drafted under 
the provisions of the National Industrial Recovery Act, 


has been of very definite help to the industry, while the 
taxes imposed under the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
have, for the most part, exerted a retarding influence. 
The year as a whole will be regarded as fairly successful 
from the standpoint of operation, and in any event the 
best year since 1929. 

“The outlook for the coming year in the cotton textile 
industry is brighter than for many years. For the first 
time the industry has control of production, sufficiently 
flexible to prevent the piling up of stocks of goods when 
the market cannot absorb them, and on the other hand 
sufficiently flexible to prevent anything more than tem- 
porary shortages of goods even due to seasonal peaks. 

“Through the controlling of machine hours and the 
minimum wage provision, once again a premium is being 
put on management, and the insurmountable handicaps 
imposed on mills in some States through differences in 
State legislation are eliminated. 

“The cotton textile industry did not enjoy the prosper- 
ity of the middle and late 20’s. It is necessary to go back 
to 1923 to find a reasonably profitable year for the indus- 
try as a whole. Since 1923 approximately 7,500,000 
spindles for the most part in Massachusetts representing 
an initial investment of over $150,000,000 have been 
scrapped or liquidated. The industry as a whole is esti- 
mated to have had a deficit of something over $100,000,- 
000 for this period. The causes for this condition were 
well known and had been thoroughly studied and ana- 
lyzed by the cotton trade associations, but the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Laws prevented taking the concerted action 
necessary to correct the situation. 


“The National Industrial Recovery Act permitted the 
industry to put into effect the corrective measures neces- 
sary for a more normal operating basis. The Cotton 
Textile Code, submitted for approval the same day the 
Recovery Act was signed, provides among other things 
for a reasonable minimum wage, a work week of 40 hours 
for employees, a limitation of 80 hours per week for pro- 
ductive machinery, the elimination of the employment of 
all minors under 16 years of age, and adequate control 
of expansion of producing units. 

“Under the Agricultural Relief Act, commonly known 
as the A. A..A., the cotton farmers were rt a plan 
whereby they were to be reimbursed for the theoretical 
amount of cotton that would probably have been yielded 
from acreage they would agree to abandon, the money 
to reimburse them to be collected from the cotton man- 
ufacturers at the rate of 4.2 cents per pound for each 
pound of cotton used by the mills. For this cotton year 
this represents a tax of $110,000,000, which must be 
passed on to the public in the increased cost of cotton 
goods. Whether this plan accomplished its purpose in 
controlling the production of cotton for the season is 
problematical. The total crop for last year was slightly 
over 13,000,000 bales, while the estimated crop for this 
year is 13,100,000 bales. 

“Increased costs under the Cotton Code and the A. A. 
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A. are very rear. the  onsuming public should realize 
that a subsidy to the farmer is paid by the public and 
that there cannot be a reduction of hours of labor without 
an increase in the cost of the product. 

“The processing tax on cotton is a poundage tax and 
has all the inherent inequalities of such a tax. The 
heavier and more durable fabrics used by the working 
classes pay a much higher tax than do the lighter and 
finer fabrics used by the people with more money to 
spend. The tax is levied on the manufacturer, and each 
time the finished goods change hands between the man- 
ufacturer and the consumer the tax is pyramided, because 
of the custom of each handler in taking a percentage 
mark-up. If the farmer is to be subsidized and paid for 
not growing crops, it would be much fairer and cheaper 
for the consumer if a general sales tax were levied and 
the money so raised distributed to the farmer. A sales 
tax would be on the ultimate sale to the consumer and 
would not be pyramided, as is now the case. 

“Mills whose operating schedules were already limited 
by law to 48 hours had their labor costs increased 20 per 
cent before the minimum wage provisions were put into 
effect. Mills which were operating on a 55-hour schedule 
had their labor costs increased 37% per cent before they 
applied the minimum wage provisions. In many mills 
the minimum wage provisions of the code made a total 
increase of over 100 per cent in the labor costs, although 
the average labor cost per unit of product for the indus- 
try as a whole increased about 70 per cent. Other costs 
to the mill, of course, have been increased, as all fixed 
items of overhead such as taxes, insurance and obsoles- 
cence must be spread over a smaller weekly production. 
As codes in other industries become effective, the cost of 
new machinery, fuel, and supplies of all kinds are also 
materially increased. 


“It was because of this knowledge that increased costs 
might reach the point where the ultimate consumer could 
not afford to buy its products that the industry took 
such a decided stand against the proposed 30-hour bills 
at the last session of Congress. 

“The Massachusetts Legislature, at its last session, 
very wisely suspended the operation of the so-called “Six 
O’clock Closing Law” to enable Massachusetts mills to 
benefit from the operation of the Code. While this was 
a step in the right direction, there are a number of other 
minor laws which should be suspended in order that 
Massachusetts mills may take full advantage of the pro- 
visions of the code. 

“It is estimated that on March 1, 1933, the cotton tex- 
tile industry employed about 320,000 workers at a total 
wage of about $12,800,000. On September 1, 1933, it 
was estimated that the industry employed 466,000 em- 
ployees at a total wage of about $27,000,000, an increase 
of 45 per-cent in the number of employees, and 111 per 
cent in the amount of wages. 

‘The jndustry has not only re-employed all of its nor- 
mal number of workers, but has taken on some thousands 
more. In other words, the cotton textile industry, oper- 
ating under its code, has done more than re-employ those 
textile workers out of work. 

‘These figures, of course, deal with totals. It is un- 
doubtedly true that in some of the former Massachusetts 
textile centers, where mills have been forced to liquidate 
because of handicaps placed on them through State legis- 
lation, there may be textile workers who cannot find jobs. 
On the other hand, many workers in more favored sec- 
tions have found employment in the cotton industry 
where jobs previously did not exist. 

“In providing a maximum of 80 hours per week for 
productive machinery, the Cotton Textile Industry Com- 
mittee did not anticipate that the industry as a whole 
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should or could operate all of its equipment 80 hours per 
week. Cotton machinery is relatively inflexible, and 
mills designed and equipped to make one class of fabric 
must ordinarily confine themselves to that general class. 
They cannot switch from one fabric to another without 
considerable outlay, either for re-equipping or for con- 
version of the existing machinery. In some sections of 
the industry such as print cloths and narrow sheetings, 
where in the past the productive machinery has been run 
long hours, it is quite probable that an average of 80 
hours per week may be maintained over long periods of 
time. In other sections of the industry such as denims 
and ducks, it is probable that the productive machinery 
will do well to average 40 hours per week. In the fine 
goods branch of the industry the 80 hours provision will 
allow for a second shift to take care of seasonal demand. 


“While the code specifies general conditions of opera- 
tion for the industry as a whole, it is anticipated that fur- 
ther restrictions will be applied by the several groups as 
conditions warrant. These plans are now being carried 
out and control of production in the various groups is 
rapidly being obtained through group agreements.” 


World Cotton Mill Activity Increases 


World cotton mill activity is tending upward according 
to the New York Cotton Exchange Service, and is now 
only slightly below the levels of four seasons ago when 
the depression was just beginning. During November, 
cotton mills of the world used 2,130,000 bales of all kinds 
of cotton as compared with 2,128,000 in October, 2,049,- 
000 in November last season, and 1,989,000 two seasons 
ago. The November consumption of 2,130,000 bales was 
about 3 per cent below the November, 1929, consumption 
of 1,198,000 bales. Consumption registered a very slight 
increase, 0.1 per cent, from October to November this 
season whereas, on an average in the past six seasons, it 
has declined 1.6 per cent from October to November. 


During the first four months of the current season, 
that is, from August 1 to November 30, aggregate world 
consumption of all growths of cotton was the largest for 
any corresponding period since the 1929-30 season, totall- 
ing 8,521,000 bales as against 7,875,000 in the corre- 
sponding portion of last season, 7,777,000 two seasons 
ago, and 8,624,000 in 1929-30. 

With the -exception of the United States, all of the 
major divisions of the world cotton spinning industry 
used more cotton in November this season than in No- 
vember last season, and all divisions, including the United 
States, used more than two seasons ago and three seasons 
ago. In the United States, consumption of all kinds of 
cotton in November totalled 475,000 bales as compared 
with 503,000 in November last season, 426,000 two sea- 
sons ago, and 416,000 three seasons ago. British spinners 
used 252,000 bales as against 199,000 last season, 251,- 
000 two seasons ago, and 194,000 three seasons ago. 
Spinners of the Continent consumed 678,000 bales as 
compared with 626,000 last season, 597,000 two seasons 
ago and 659,000 three seasons ago. Mills elsewhere, 
chiefly in the Orient, Brazil, Canada and Mexico, spun 
725,000 bales as against 721,000 last season, 715,000 two 
seasons ago, and 641,000 three seasons ago. During the 
first four months of the current season, from August 1 to 
November 30, the United States, Great Britain and the 
Continent used more bales of all growths of cotton than 
during the corresponding portion of last season, two sea- 
sons ago, and three seasons ago, while mills elsewhere 
used less than last season, practically the same amount as 
two seasons ago, and somewhat more than three seasons 
ago: 
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Use of Cotton Bags and 


Other Containers 


Flour Mills U.S. 


in 


Extracts from a report by John T. Wigington, Cotton Technologist, and R. J. Chatham, Senior Cotton 
Technologist, Division of Cotton Marketing, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


LOUR MILLS in the United States consumed more 
k than 257,000 bales of cotton during the years ended 

June 30, 1931 and 1932, in the form of new cotton 
bags for packaging flour alone. It is estimated that an 
additional 187,000 bales of cotton would have been con- 
sumed during this two-year period had the milling indus- 
try substituted new cotton bags for other containers used 
for packaging flour. 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, in an effort to ascertain 
the extent to which cotton bags are now used for packag- 
ing flour and the extent to which their use for this purpose 
might be increased, assembled data in 1931, and again in 
1932, on the present and potential consumption of cotton 
through such use by flour mills of the United States. The 
data for 1931 used im this report are included primarily 
for comparative purposes. 


MetTHop or PROCEDURE 


The information here presented was obtained by means 
of questionnaires sent to approximately 1,000 flour mills. 
Usable questionnaires were returned by 491 manufactur- 
ers, each of whom furnished informatio nconcerning flour 
produced at his mill and quantities package in burlap, 
cotton, paper and wooden containers. 


The proportions of flour reported to have been pack- 
aged m each type of container were then applied to the 
total output of flour, as reported by the Bureau of the 
Census. In this way estimates of total cotton consumed 
in the form of containers for packing flour were obtained. 


The mills reporting produced more than 57 per cent of 
all flour manufactured in the United States during the 
year under study. Data obtained in this survey indicate 
that 69.4 per cent of the flour reported was packaged in 
cotton bags, 18.2 per cent in burlap bags, 12.2 per cent in 
paper bags, and less than 0.2' per cent in wooden barrels. 
In 1931-32 the proportions of flour packaged in cotton 
bags and paper bags increased, whereas the proportions of 


flour packaged in burlap bags and wooden containers de- 
creased. 


To ascertain whether this change in the relative use 
of burlap, cotton, paper and wooden containers for pack- 
aging flour resulted from a difference in the two samples, 
or from a change in packaging practices, a check test was 
made. Data from mills that reported in 1931 and again 
in 1932 were assembled, and a similar comparison was 
made of these sample data for the two years. The dis- 
tribution of data from “paired” mills follows closely the 


distribution for all mills reporting. These data indicate 
that there has been a change in packaging practices, the 
proportions of flour packaged in cotton and paper having 
increased at the expense of jute and wood. 

For 1930-31 as many as 95 mills, representing approxi- 
mately 5 per cent of all flour produced in the United 
States, reported that they used cotton bags exclusively 
for packaging their output. A slight increase in the 
number of mills using cotton exclusively for packaging 
their flour is indicated for 1931-32, 104 mills, represent- 
ing approximately 5,000,000 barrels of flour, reporting 
their entire production so packaged in tha tyear. Millers 
reporting from California, Colorado, Idha, South Dakota 
and Utah say that more than 95 per cent of their flour 
was packed in cotton bags. 


Cotton CONSUMED IN ForM oF CONTAINERS FOR FLOUR 

The 491 manufacturers reported for the year ended 
June 30; 1932, a total of 61,202,780 barrels of flour pro- 
duced. Of these a little more than 69.4 per cent was 
packaged in cotton bags, almost 18.2 per cent in burlap 
bags, nearly 12.2 per cent in paper bags, and slightly less 
than 0.2 per cent in wooden barrels. 

Cotton Bags.——Estimated number of bags, weight per 
1,000 bags, and total weight in pounds of cotton bags, 
distributed according to types and sizes of containers 
used, are shown. It is estimated that about 370,000,000 
cotton bags, weighing approximately 67,000,000 pounds, 
the equivalent of 157,000 bales of cotton, were used for 
packaging flour in 1931-32. Of these, 352,000,000 were 
new bags, and approximately 18,000,000 were second- 
hand bags, the new bags accounting for 128,000 bales of 
cotton and the second-hand bags, for 30,000 bales. 


Paper Bags-—A total of 210,000,000 paper bags for 
packaging flour was estimated to have been in use for the 
year ended June 30, 1932. If cotton bags of the same 
size had been substituted for these 210,000,000 paper 
bags, approximately 15,000,000 pounds of cotton bags, 
the equivalent of 36,000 baies of cotton, would have been 
consumed, 


Burlap Mags.—More than 27,000,000 burlap bags for 
packaging flour were estimated to have been in use during 
the year ended June 30, 1932. To substitute 98-pound 
cotton bags for the 27,000,000 burlap bags in use would 
require approximately 11,000,000 pounds of cotton bags, 
the equivalent of approximately 26,500 bales of cotton. 
Of this 26,500 bales, 6,500 bales would be necessary to 
manufacture enough cotton bags to replace the second- 
hand burlap bags in use; and 20,000 bales. would be re- 
quired to replace new burlap bags with cotton bags. 
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Effect of Weave on the Properties 
of Cloth 


take-up, tear resistance, fabric assistance, and air 

perability of cloth is discussed in a paper by Her- 
bert F. Schiefer, Richard S. Cleveland, John W. Porter 
and Joshua Miller, of the U. 5. Bureau of Standards. 
For this purpose a series of 42 cloths were woven from 
the same cotton yarns in weaves comprising plain, twill, 
rib, mock leno, basket, sateen ,and various combinations 
of these weaves. The factors which contribute to strength 
and tear resistance are enumerated and discussed. 

The following information is abstracted from the re- 
port: 

Four cloths having high tear resistance were given for 
experiments on rubberizing and on doping. The results 
of these experiments are given and compared with the 
properties of the gas cell cloth and outer cover cloth 
which are used in dirigible construction. 

The physical properties and the appearance of cloth 
depend to a great extent upon the weave. The strength, 
elongation, take-up, tear resistance, fabric assistance, air 
permeability, and texture are some of the properties which 
may be varied by changing the weave. For aeronautical 
cloths with rigid limits on the weight, the weave is an 
important means of obtaining some of the desired physi- 
cal properties. 

A cloth of plain weave has in general a greater break- 
ing strength and a lower tear resistance than cloths of 
the same weight but of different weaves. It also has a 
greater take-up, higher elongation, and the shortest floats. 
Not only are high breaking strength and short floats es- 
sential in aeronautical cloths, but also high tear resist- 
ance and in some cases low elongation. 


The purpose of this investigation was to weave a series 
of cloths from the same cotton yarns in several weaves 
and to determine the effect on the physical properties. A 
specific object was the determination of the factors re- 
quisite for high tear resistance. Four cloths of high tear 
resistance were goven for experiments on rubberizing and 
on doping. The results are given and compared with the 
properties of the untreated cloths and with the properties 
of the gas cell cloth and outer cover cloth used in dirigible 
construction. 

The data show that the weave has a considerable effect 
upon the properties of the cloths. It is difficult to corre- 
late the properties with the type of weave since the varia- 
tions of weave for a given type, twill for example, produce 
almost as great variations as between the types. However, 
it is worth while to call attention to the correlations be- 
tween some of the properties. 

The elongation of the cloth at rupture, which varies 
from 5 to 14 per cent, appears to vary directly with the 
take-up. In general the elongation is about 4 per cent 
greater than the take-up. This increase may be ascribed 
to the elongation of the yarn. 

The data show the effect of a firm or sleazy texture, of 
a close or open weave, and of short or long floats upon the 
properties of the cloth. In general a cloth which is firm, 
close, and has short floats has greater strength, fabric as- 
sistance, elongation, and take-up and has a smaller tear 
resistance and air permeability than one which is sleazy, 
open and has long floats. 

In general the strength and elongation decrease as the 
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‘Ts effect of the weave on the strength, elongation, 


tear resistance is increased. The decrease in average 
strength and average elongation with increase in tear re- 
sistance is shown in figure 5. 


It is worth while to discuss briefly some of the factors 
which contribute to the strength, fabric assistance, and 
tear resistance of a cloth. 


The factors which contribute to the strength of a 
cloth are (1) the strength of the yarn, (2) the manner of 
the interlacing of the one set of yarns relative to the other 
set of yarns, and (3) the twist of the yarn. 


It is well known that the strength of a cotton yarn in- 
creases with twist up to a certain optimum twist, namely, 
that which is necessary to practically eliminate fiber slip- 
page. For higher twists the strength decreases because 
of the torsional stress on the fibers. The filling yarns are 
weaker than the warp yarns because of the lower twist. 
This is reflected in the strength of the cloths. The filling 
strength is less than the warp strength for each weave. 

The warp and filling strengths vary considerably with 
the weave. This is not due to variation in yarn strength, 
but to the manner of the interlacing of the two sets of 
yarn. If the manner of interlacing is regular then the 
strength increases with the number of interlacings per 
unit area because the stress is distributed more uniformly. 

The filling yarns are weak because of the low twist. 
They are not weakened by chafing during weaving. In- 
terlacing them with the warp yarns brings the cotton 
fibers of the yarn into closer contact. This effect in- 
creases with the number of interlacings. It is equivalent 
to increasing the twist in the yarn and produces an appar- 
ent increase in the strength of the filling yarn. This ap- 
parent increase in yarn strength is actually observed in 
the filling strength of the cloths and is commonly referred 
to as fabric assistance. 

The warp yarns are already relatively strong because 
of the high twist. They are weakened by chafing during 
weaving. Because of the high twist in the yarn the fibers 
are already in close contact with one another so that 
interlacing them with the filling yarns has relatively little 
or no effect. In fact, for those weaves having a small 
number of interlacings, the apparent increase in strength 
is not sufficient to balance the decrease due to chafing so 
that the fabric strength is actually less than the yarn 
strength. This may be referred to as negative fabric 
assistance. The fabric assistance observed for the weaves 
having a large number of interlacings is probably chiefly 
obtained as a result of greater uniformity of stress distri- 
bution. 

The factors which contribute to the tear resistance of 
cloth are (1) the strength of the yarn perpendicular to 
the direction of the tear and (2) the freedom of move- 
ment of these yarns in the direction of the tear. 

The importance of the first factor is obvious and is 
shown by the difference between the warp and filling 
tear. 

The second factor contributes to high tear resistance 
because movement of the yarns, which are being torn, in 
the direction of the tear distributes the tearing stress over 
several adjacent yarns. The greater the freedom of move- 
ment the greater will be the number of adjacent yarns 
which will carry the tearing stress and therefore the 
greater the tear resistance. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES WITH 
KNITGOODS STYLIST 


LAST MINUTE NOTES ON KNITTING FASHIONS 


by 


Shades of Hosiery 


The question of colors for the new hos- 
iery is now receiving considerable attention. 
Those presented by Nolde & Horst for the 
coming spring and summer seasons are 
divided into five major groups: Dusky 
tones which are important for early selling 
because they blend with both the dark 
winter costumes and those early spring fa- 
vorites, black and navy blue. These in- 
clude Blend, a warm taupe, Tamale, a 
medium neutral brown, and Smoke. The 
second group is of lighter neutrals to blend 
with lighter spring costumes, including 
“muted” tones, such as Minx, said to be 
the one color which goes with everything, 
Sandrose, a blond beige, and Moth, a warm 
light gray. Third, the bare-leg tones for 
summer costumes. In this group is Shim- 
mer, a golden beige, Amberskin, glowing 
suntan, and Sunbrown, a deep suntan. 
Interest in suntan fashions continues to be 
strong, and bare-leg hosiery shades are 
most effective with white, pastel or vivid 
summer costumes. The fourth group con- 
sists of light shades for wear with summer 
costumes during the hottest weather... . 
Cork, a neutral sandy beige, and Cool, a 
light sandy beige. Fifth is the hosiery for 
evening, repeating Shimmer and Sandrose 
to go with gowns of white or pastel and 
gold or silver slippers. Amberskin or Sun- 
brown, Blend or Minx are also good shades 
for evening year. 

The Holeproof Hosiery Company is pre- 
senting for the new season five individual 
tones, three of which are amusingly called 
“candy-box colors”... . Caramel, a dark 
suntan, Toffee, a neutral, and Butterscotch, 
a light suntan. These, together with Mocha, 
gray for those who insist on gray, and 
Doeskin, a beige, make up the new range 
of five shades which they have selected as 
sufficient to satisfy the costume needs of 
the woman who is conscious of style. Mrs. 
Gladys Kiplinger, fashion merchandising 
counsel for this firm, is quoted in a cur- 
rent interview as saying, “It is our aim to 
keep color stocks down to rock bottom, to 
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make the retailer’s investment smaller and 
at the same time to give him rapid stock 
turnover.” 

An interesting hosiery display for retail 
stores is pictured here. This display fea- 


tures a stocking in the gray before it is 
dyed. Since in this state the different parts 
of the stocking appear in different colors, 
it is easy to show the noteworthy points in 
its construction. The posters designate: 
Triple toe, double sole, triple heel and 
triple lock seam. 


For the Youngsters 


The line of children’s socks and anklets 
now being shown by Brown-Durrell Com- 
pany are distinguished by neat designs and 
well-balanced color assortments. One in- 
teresting departure from the monotony of 
the typical juvenile motifs is known as the 
Eton group, which features double cuffs 
with Lastex knitted in to make them fit 
smoothly and stay up on the leg. Also 
noted for their individuality are the Blazer 
numbers, featuring a striped design in smart 
colorings. Another unusual design treatment 
is one in which the motifs are not massed 
in the usual all-over manner, but merged 
in a solid block at either side of the cuff. 


They are also offering a small line of im- 
ports in which geometric patterns of dis- 
creet size as well as tiny flecked motifs are 
favored. Some of the pastel patterns are 
duplicated in darker colorings for boys. 
Meshes are represented in this line in a 
very limited way. 


Bon Voyage! 


In almost all the cruise shops which 
have opened in New York this month we 
find the Lastex cotton sports pull-on, with 
and without anchor trimming. These cot- 
ton crepe, elastic-crinkled short-sleeved 
shirts can be made to fit and feel com- 
fortable at the same time and therefore are 
ideal for active sports. The model sketch- 
ed is one which Lord & Taylor are showing 
in white, navy, and red with anchor em- 
broidery. 
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Wages and Employment Increase in South 
Carolina Mills 


An increase of 13,150 in the average number of persons 
employed in textile mills in South Carolina last year, as 
compared with the previous year, is shown in a statement 
which is to be included in the annual report of J. Roy 
Jones, Commissioner of Agriculture, Commerce and In- 
dustries. 


In 1931, the number employed was 66,032, in 1912, it 
was 67,004, and last year the average was 80,154. This 
represented an average increase of about 20 per cent last 
year over the average of the previous year. 


To be exact, the annual report covers the period from 
November 1, 1932, to October 31, 1933, which means 
that it includes only three and one-half months of the 
time during which the cotton textile code, with its various 
labor provisions, has been in effect. This code resulted, 
for example, in the lowering of the number of hours per 
week an employee was allowed to work from 55 to 40, 
and from 10 hours to 8 hours per day. This code went 
into effect July 17, 1933, and besides its restrictions as 
to hours an employee was allowed to work, set a minimum 
wage scale of $12 per week. 

These figures, prepared by G. H. Lucas and I. J. Via, 
State factory inspectors in charge of the labor division of 
the Department of Agriculture, Commerce and Industries, 
also shows that the total wages paid, not including sala- 
ries, increased last year by $9,398,093 over the average 
totals for the previous year. Last year the total amount- 
ed to $42,577,631 and in 1932, to $33,179,538. 

The value of the annual product of the mills increased 
last year by $33,954,371 over that of 1932. The total 


value in 1933 was $167,605,719 and in 1932, $133,651,- 
348. 


There was a sharp decline in the number of persons 
under 16 years old employed in the mills last year as 
compared with the two previous years. In 1931 there 
were 1,730 employed; in 1932, there were 1,356, and last 
year only 368. At present or since the code went into 
effect, none of the employees in the factories is under 16. 

With the increase in the number of employees, better 
wages, etc., also went a greater consumption of cotton. 
In 1931 consumption reached 992,746 bales; in 1932, 
1,030,790, and last year, 1,245,063, the average increase 
being 214,273 bales. 

The number of spindles in use last year increased by 
8,239 over the average of the previous year. The total 


in 1931 was 5,707,326 in 1932, 5,679,975, and last year, 
5,688,214. 


Sonoco Moves Eastern Plant to Garwood, 
N. J. 


The second major expansion in Sonoco Products Com- 
pany during 1933 was completed in December with the 
removal of the Eastern factory branch at Plainfield to 
permanent quarters in their own building at Garwood, 
N. J., seven miles closer to New York City. Following 
by a few months, the establishment of the Canadian 
plant at Brantford, Ontario, this recent move completed 
the greatest growth in manufacturing capacity and better- 
ment of service facilities ever accomplished in a like 
period of their history. 

The new plant at Garwood, which has nearly 100,000 
square feet of floor space, is equipped for making every- 
thing except cones and cork cots and until further ma- 
chinery is installed as now planned, to make a complete 
unit, it will manufacture spools, tubes, cores, bottle bob- 
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bins and the various and sundry other items now in the 
line. 

Besides the advantages of greatly increased floor space, 
the Garwood plant is more readily and economically 
available to all transportation connections both ways— 
the important New England markets, as well as the 
Metropolitan, New Jersey and Philadelphia manufactur- 
ing areas. 

The Eastern sales office, in charge of W. B. Broadbent, 
has been moved from 709 W. Front street, Plainfield, to 
North avenue, Garwood, N. J. 

J. K. Taylor continues in charge of manufacturing at 
the new plant. 


Promising Outlook for Rayon Yarns 
Reviewing factors relative to increased shipments of 
Bemberg yarn during the past year, S. R. Fuller, Jr., 
president, American Bemberg Corporation, calls attention 
to the favorable outlook for synthetic fibres, particularly 
fine denier yarns and to the increasing importance of close 
co-operation between producers and users of raw mate- 
rials. In a statement just issued, he said in part: 

“During 1933 American Bemberg Corporation con- 
tinued to expand markets for its products at an acceler- 
ated rate. Yarn shipments for the year were more than 
60 per cent in excess of shipments for the year 1932. This 
increase represents development of established markets as 
well as satisfactory increase in demand for Bemberg 
yarns for new construction and in new fields. 

“Synthetic yarns produced in the United States by 
American labor, and of domestic raw materials have been 
developed in quality until they rival the finest available 
natural fibres. For quality at a price, when bot hstyle 
and utility are considered, they represent exceptional 
value to the American consumer. The position of the 
industry should continue to improve as its product devel- 
opment depends directly upon the capacity and ability of 
inventors, chemists and engineers, and will therefore never 
become static. The United States has a well established 
leadership in inventive skill, and further improvement in 
the quality of man-made yarns may be confidently antici- 
pated. 

“During 1934, manufacturers of synthetic yarns will 
face a year of great opportunity, and at the same time of 
great responsibility. Success depends largely upon the 
degree to which distributors and consumers are educated 
as to the relative qualities of the various types of yarns. 
It will be important for yarn manufacturers to co-operate 
with both fabric manufacturers and retail distributors to 
assist them in providing the buying public with exact 
information as to what can reasonably be expected from 
merchandise offered to the public.” 


Combed Yarn Mills Ask 56-Hour Week 


Gastonia, N. C.—The Southern Combed Yarn Spin- 
ners’ Association, at a meeting here, adopted a resolution 
approving adoption of a 56-hour machine work week for 
the six weeks beginning January 15th, running to March 
3rd, subject to approval by the committee of the indus- 
try. Those mills which wish to do so may run full time 
until January 15th. 


Adams-Millis Dividends 


High Point, N. C.—Directors of Adams-Mills Corpor- 
ation, on meeting here, voted the regular quarterly divi- 
dends of $1.75 on the preferred stock and 25 cents on the 
common stock, both payable February Ist on stock of 
record January 19th. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


S. W. Burton is now superintendent of the Maurice 
Mills, Thomasville, N. C. 


R. S. Bartlett has become superintendent of the Peer- 
less Woolen Mills, Rossville, Ga. 


Q. D. Fox is now overseer carding, second shift, at the 
Carolina Mills; Maiden, N. C. 


M. C. Erwin is now overseer spinning, second shift, at 
the Carolina Mills, Maiden, N.C. . 


R. J. Clarkson, graduate of the Clemson Textile De- 
partment in 1933, is engaged in test work with the Stark 
Mills at Hogansville. Ga. 


P. D. Barton, formerly of Huntsville, Ala., is now as- 
sistant overseer weaving, second shift, at the Selma Man- 
ufacturing Company, Birmingham, Ala. 


C. R. Phillips, who completed the Textile Chemistry 
and Dyeing course at Clemson in 1933, now holds a fel- 
lowship at Pennsylvania State College where he is study- 
ing chemistry under .Dr. Pauline Berry Mack. 


W. D. Ellenburg, formerly of Meridian, Miss., but 
more recently with the West Point Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Lanett, Ala., has become second hand in carding at 
the Goodyear-Decatur Mills, Decatur, Ala. 


F. T. Newberry, formerly of Maginnis Mills, New Or- 
leans, has accepted the position of general overseer of 
weaving, slashing and finishing at the Selma Manufactur- 
ing Company, Birmingham, Ala. 


Marvin Smith, formerly with the Avondale Mills, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., has become assistant overseer weaving on 
the first shift at Selma Manufacturing Company, Selma, 
Ala. 


Barth M. Gatling, who for some years has been with 
the Charlotte offices of the Westinghouse Electric & Mig. 
Co., has been transferred to Jacksonville, Fla. He will 
continue to cover a portion of the South Carolina terri- 
tory which he has traveled for some time. 


C. T. Mumford, well known cotton goods salesman, 
formerly with Hunter Manufacturing and Commission 
Company, is now -with the Riverside & Dan River Mills, 
Danville, Va. He devotes much time to the Southefn 
territory, but will make frequent trips to the sales offices 
in New York. 


Walter M. Failor, of Charlotte, has been appointed 
Southern representative for the Hudson Industrial Com- 
pany, of Brooklyn, N. Y. The company manufactures 
loom pick counters, and a line of all-metal bobbins, auto- 
matic reed hooks and steel heddles. Mr. Failor is well 
known in the textile South. 


Conway Is Promoted 


Howard P. Conway, of Charlotte, who for some years 
has been in charge of Southern sales for the Grinnell 
Company, has been promoted to general sales manager 
of the company. It is expected that he will move to 
the headquarters of the company at Providence, R. I., 
within a short time. His successor in Charlotte has not 
yet been announced. 
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T. R. Durham, secretary of the recently organized 
Southern Hosiery Manufacturers’ Association, has opened 
offices on the twelfth floor of the First National Bank 
Building in Charlotte. Before accepting his present posi- 
tion, he was a banker in Chattanooga and has a wide 
acquaintance among hosiery manufacturers in Tennessee. 
His first work is to be that 
of increasing the membership 
in the new association. 

The Southern Hosiery 
Manufacturers’ Association, 
sponsored by a number of 
prominent knitters in the 
South, is being organized to 
give its members the benefit 
of a compact organization in 
this field. The Southern hos- 
lery men feel that there ts a 
real need of an association in 
which the membership is 
confined to their own section 
and with this idea in mind 
they propose to build an or- 
ganization that will render 
the same type of service to its members as the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association offers the Southern 
cotton manufacturers. 


T. R. DurHAM 


OBITUARY 


J. J. MCMURRY 


Shelby, N. C.—The funeral services of Jesse J. Mc- 
Murry, widely known textile executive and pioneer in the 
business development of Cleveland County, who died at 
his home Friday afternoon, at the age of 84, following an 
illness of three months, were conducted Sunday afternoon 
at the First Baptist Church, after which the burial was 
made in Sunset Cemetery. Mr. McMurry was president 
of the Belmont Cotton Mills Company, vice-president of 
the Shelby Cotton Mills, and had engaged in the mercan- 
tile business here for 32 years. In more recent times he 
and his sons were prominent cotton factors and had large 
farm interests. He is survived by his two sons, one 
brother and one sister. 


THAYER P. GATES 


Danville, Va.—Thayer Prescott Gates, superintendent 
of the finishing department of the Riverside & Dan River 
Cotton Mills, who died suddenly from a heart attack in 
a Richmond, Va., theatre, had been connected with the 
local corporation for the past year and a half. 

Mr. Gates, a textile finishing and efficiency expert, 
came from New York. He was a native of Lowell, Mass., 
and also had lived in Providence, R. I., for a number of 
years before coming to Danville. He was 53 years of 
age and had been in ill health for about six months, hav- 
ing suffered two previous attacks of angina pectoris. 


JOHN WALTON 


Statesville, N. C.—John Walton, 57, proprietor of the 
Walton Hosiery Mill, died Tuesday afternoon at a local 
hospital, death resulting from an attack of angina pec- 
toris. 

Mr. Walton, a native of Philadelphia, had been living 
in Statesville for the past 20 years. He came here from 
Rocky Mount and organized the hosiery mill which bears 
his name. 

Mr. Walton is survived by his wife and four children, 


‘Mrs. Ruth Woodward, John E. Walton, Victor Walton, 


and Miss Anne Walton, all of Statesville. 
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Double-Bar Warp Loom Designs 


in Knit Fabrics 


HE principles of the single bar lap having been 

demonstrated, the double bar system of warp loom 

fabric production may now explained. The genera! 
system of lapping of the bars is similar to that of single 
bar laps, but these are usually in the opposite direction in 
the case of the double bar loom. This contrariwise lap- 
ping of two guide bars lies at the basis of a vast number 
of fabric styles which have a special place in textilés as 
peculiar to the warp loom fabric. This action lends itself 
to the making of diamonds, and these are made with great 
facility and with. little outlay in chain making as com- 
pared with the very elaborate arrangement for such de- 
signs in plain knitted fabrics for example. In such two- 
bar effects the colour scheme can be set down on point 
paper almost as clearly as the colour effects in woven 
fabrics, but there is one very great asset in designing 
scope possessed by the warp loom and that is the method 
of setting one bar in relation to the other. Keeping the 
front bar in the same starting position, the second bar 
can be altered in relation to the front one by a simple 
mechanical change, and during the course of these altered 
settings new designs are obtainable, all with the identical 
arrangement of colours in the bars. 

This can be illustrated by taking a simple form of side- 
to-side lap given in Fig. 1 where the colour is arranged in 
the bar eight of black and this is shown moving across the 
fabric at single needle laps until it turns on the tenth 
course and reverses back to the start. In Fig. 2 is given 
a replica of this order, but the movement is obtained by 
a second bar moving towards the left for nine courses, 
after which the pattern moves back to the starting point 
towards the right. In Fig. 3 the designs of Figs. 1 and 2 
are superimposed, the black threads A in the first bar 
being distinguished by strokes, whilst the colour B in the 
second bar is indicated by dots. When these two series 
cross each other, a solid piece of colour is obtained and 
such crossing points are shown clearly in diamond form 
in the center of the figure. Similarly the white spaces 
will show solid in another colour so that the colour scheme 
may be analyzed as follows (1) a solid colour produced 
by colour A crossing colour A in the working of the bars: 
(2) a second solid colour obtained when colour B crosses 
colour B, this being shown by the white spaces in Fig. 3; 
(a3 a mixed portion caused by colour A passing over 
colour B, and in this the colour of the uppermost thread 
has an advantage over the under thread as the latter is 
only seen in fragmentary form; and (4) a mixed portion 
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where colour B passes over colour A. The crossing of 
one colour by another gives a valuable clue as to the 
direction of working of the bars, the upper set of threads 
always showing rather more prominently than the under 
set. This gives a special quality to the mixture colours 
in double bar fabrics; it is a mixture, but one in which 
the upper colour shows in greater definiteness than the 
lower bar threads. Figs. 4 to 7 give illustrations of the 
arrangement of bars shown in Figs. 1 and 2, but with 
the back bar B moved towards the left so that the black 
threads in one bar cross those in the second bar to give 
a greater number of intersections. This alters the form 
of the diamond, and when the second bar is made to 
approach still further the character and form of the dia- 
mond is again changed. In Fig. 4, the distance between 
the colour A and colour B is reduced to eight needle 
spaces, in Fig. 5 the distance is reduced to six, in Fig. 6 
it is reduced to four and finally in Fig. 7 to two spaces. 
The effect of this change of relationship of the second bar 
is clearly revealed in the various sketches, for the charac- 
ter of the pattern has altered very considerably, the dia- 
mond having changed from a single form into a double 
diamond in Fig. 7. The diamond of strokes shown in 
Fig. 7 on the right is obtained by having the blacks of the 
first bar over the whites of the under bar. In the opposite 
diamond to the left shown by dots, the effect is obtained 
by having the whites of the upper bar passing over the 
blacks of the lower bar. This distinction accounts for a 
change in appearance between those two varieties of mix- 
tures and makes them different in colour quality and 
depth which is a feature of such design schemes. 

Having illustrated the principle in a series of diagrams 
giving the action of an arrangement of black as described 
it will be of interest to illustrate this when the two bars 
are provided with a proper pattern all arranged in the 
separate bars. This has been done in Fig. 8 which shows 
an arrangement of ten black and ten white in the first bar 
along with a pattern of the lap which is towards the right 
for nine courses, one needle space at a time, after which it 
reverses towards the left and moves back to start with a 
similar movement. The pattern for the second bar is 
given in Fig. 9 where the order of arrangement is as fol- 
lows: 

This has been given an identical movement to that of 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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David Clark Addresses Booster Club Of 
Ora Mills 


David Clark was the guest speaker at the January 
meeting of the Booster Club of the Ora Mills, Shelby, 

More than one hundred members of the Boosters Club 
were present and the Boosters Club of the Dover Mills 
also attended the meeting. 

The banquet was held, in the dining room of the hotel, 
at 7 o'clock Saturday night, January 6th. The musical 
features were furnished by a string band and a colored 
quartet. 

After an interesting talk by Rev. Horace Eason, the 
address was delivered by David Clark upon the subject, 
“The Past and Future of the Textile Industry of the 
South.” 

Mr. Clark went back into history and reviewed the 
progress of the race which now furnishes the bulk of the 
cotton mill operatives of the South. He showed how they 
had been engaged in textile manufacturing in other sec- 
tions of the world for several hundred years and declared 
that the ability of our present operatives to adapt them- 
selves to spinning and weaving, was inherited from a 
long line of ancestors engaged in similar occupations. 

He reviewed the growth of cotton spindles in the 
South, beginning in 1813, and spoke also of the present 
and the future. 


Among those who attended were the following special 
guests: George Blanton, President, First National Bank; 
Charles Buice, David Clark, Editor, Textile Bulletin; 
Horace Eason, Dr. Ben Gold, E. A. Hamrick, President, 
Eton Mill; C. G. White, Superintendent, Eton Mill; Jo- 
seph M. Wright, Lee B. Weathers, Editor, Star. 

Club members present included: 


Dover Club—G. E. Blanton, Geo. Cabaness, P. R. 
Chandler, J. F. Cartee, L. M. Canipe, A. K. Dawson, 
Jack Dale, L. S. Derrick, W. H. Davis, Geo. H. Dover, 
Rev. W. A. Elam, J. B. Farrow, W. C. Gardo, R. R. 
Gibson, E. E. Gantt, Charles 5. Hester, W. R. Hughes, 
Bill Hunnicutt, Paul Hamm, J. F. Ingle, Geo. Johnson, 
L. V. Martin, R. L. Miller, Willard Morrow, D. K. Nolan, 
A. B. Naney, J. W. Newton, L. E. Page, Clyde Putnam, 
Charlie Roberts, C. W. Smith, J..H. Southard, J. H. 
Southard, Jr., G. W. Southard, F. E. Smith, Floyd Tate, 
Melvin Tate, W. T. Wright, T. W. Webster, Harley Wad- 
dell. 


Ora Club—Hoyle Allen, J. F. Alexander, Hoyle Alex- 
ander, C. T. Allen, Joe Allen, Boyd Anthony, J. N. Bos- 
tic, Paul Bowman, Roy Blanton, B. Blanton, B. M. 
Brown, J. W. Bright, Roy Bright, Jewell Bright, L. N. 
Buchanan, Plato Biddex, Will Bivens, W. C. Cartee, A. 
E. Cartee, G. L. Curry, Everett Curry, B. W. Connor, 
Jess Connor, Reuben Connor, R. M. Carrithers, J. R. 
Dover, Jr., Charles |. Dover, J. W. Dollar, Bill Dawson, 
C. C. Davenport, E. E. Dawson, Floyd Dover, John 
Ellis, M. H. Edwards, Jas. Eledge, H. L. Flynn, J. D. 
Farmer, C. O. Gamble, D. F. Green, Coyon Green, John 
Gantt, C. D. Henderson, H. D. Hubbard, Lee Hawkins, 
E. E. Hensley, G. A. Holt, N. 5. Hardin, W. C. Justice, 
Jewell Justice, T. D. Kimble, J. F. Kirkendall, Hugh 
Kirkendall, N. G. Lemons, R. G. Laney, W. H. Lemons, 
M. V. Lemons, Fred Lynn, B. F. Morgan, J. R. Maloney, 
Paul McCoy, Vester McSwain, Guy McSwain, Charles 
McAllister, Hoyle McCraw, Alonzo McClellan, Ben Mc- 
Swain, R. R. McCraw, W. F. Newton, Roland Newton, 
H. T. Nicholson, Roy Newton, S$. M. Proctor, A. E. 
Pritchard, 5. C. Putnam, W. E. Farris, J. D. Putnam, 
Clarence Queen, P. B. Ruppe, D. V. Rhodes, T. C. Ram- 
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sey, L. C. Raines, Ralph Ruppe, William Roper, J. H. 
Ruppe, Henry Randall, A. W. Schull, G. E. Sellars, Jas. 
Sisk, Jess St. Clair, Lad Shields, H. J. Spry, Boyd Spivey, 
Bob Steel, J. W. Thirkhill, H. L. Toms, E. D. Whisnant, 
W. A. West, G. O. Wall, Tom Weaver, A. G. Wyatt, H. 
G. Wall, Luther Waldrop. 


Southern Mills To Fight Freight Rates 


Representatives of practically all of the textile mills of 
the South will be represented at the meeting in Atlanta 
this week at which plans will be adopted to oppose the 
unfavorable report as to freight rates as recently made 
out by H. B. Armes. 


C. E. Jones, manager of the Traffic Bureau of the 
Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, in a statement anent 
the situation, said: 

“The examiner’s tentative report is not favorable to the 
South. His report would increase the rates on unfinished 
textile products and cotton yarn approximately 13 per 
cent. It would increase the rates on finished textile prod- 
ucts approximately 26 per cent. His report would make 
the rates from the South to points in the North approxi- 
mately 18 per cent higher than the rates applicable within 
the North. The latter, the examiner claims, is predicated 
upon unfavorable transportation conditions in the South 
as contrasted with the North. 


“Southern producers are insisting upon no increases 
and are insisting upon the rates from the South being 
made mile for mile, the same as applicable in the North. 

“Arrangements are being made for a general meeting of 
the textile industry in Atlanta this month, at which time 
definite plans will be made for a program to bring about 
declination of the examiner’s tentative report by the en- 
tire commission. 

“The textile mills of Alabama and Georgia will con- 
tinue to contend that their rates to points in the North 
should be made no higher than a mile for mile basis with 
the rates applicable in the North.” 

More than two years ago efforts to increase the rate 
structure of Southern textiles into Northern territory be- 
gan. Southern carriers on September 9, 1931, at the in- 
sistence of Northern railroads, filed new tariff schedules 
Carrying increased rates on all textile products from 
Southern producing points to destination in the North 
and East. 

This revision was precipitated, Mr. Jones said, on ac- 
count of the Northern lines withdrawing their concur- 
rence in the existing through rates. Based upon petitions 
filed by the Southern mills, the schedules were suspended 
pending hearing and investigation by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. So important was the case to South- 
ern textile mills that a temporary organization was form- 
ed to handle the case. 

An executive committee, formed to represent the mills 
of Alabama and Georgia, consisted of William D. Ander- 
son, president Bibb Mig. Co., Macon, chairman; Donald 
Comer, president Avondale Mills, Birmingham; John D. 
Chatham, Georgia-Kincaid Mills, Griffin, Ga.; Norman 
E. Elsas, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta: H. F. 
Williamson, American Net & Twine Co., Anniston; Geo. 
W. Lanter, West Point Mig. Co., West Point, Ga. 

The Alabama and Georgia mills also created a commit- 
tee of traffic men to represent them. This committee 
consists of C. E. Jones, general manager, Birmingham 
Traffic Association, chairman; F. L. Hart, traffic man- 
ager, Atlanta Freight Bureau; O. D. Keown, traffic man- 
ager, Callaway Mills, La Grange, Ga.; J. D. Horsley, traf- 
fic manager, West Point Mfg. Co.; J .D. Oliver, manager, 
Montgomery Transportation Bureau. 
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Your Market 


for Textile Equipment and Supplies is the 


The Census Bureau of the U. 8. Department of Commerce recently released 


the following statistics showing spindle activity and cotton consumption in 
the United States for October, 1933: 


Active Spindles in the SOUTH _ 
Active Spindles in All Other States 068 
Bales of Cotton Consumed by SOUTHERN mills 405,157 
Bales of Cotton Consumed by All Other Mills = 98,716 


In 1934 


these busy SOUTHERN mills, steadily consuming four times as much cotton 
as all other mills in the country, are going to be buying a tremendous volume 
of materials and supplies. There’s a whale of a market here, too, for new, 
improved machinery to replace the old and obsolete. 


Keep Your Products Constantly Before the Officials 
Who Do the Buying for Southern Mills Through the 
Journal They READ Every Week 


LOWEST COST COVERAGE OF THE TEXTILE SOUTH 
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Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Markets Off To Good Start 


Developments in the cotton goods markets 
during the first ten days of the year have been 
very encouraging. Very active buying has mark- 
ed business in some lines and there has been a 
steady demand for a wide range of fabrics. 
Prices have advanced on gray goods and have 


tightened up considerably on fine goods and 
yarns. 


Market authorities agree that in spite of the 
good business already handled, there is still a 
need for further covering through the first quar- 
ter of the year. It appears that the mills can 
operate steadily during the first three months at 
about the present rate of production. Control 
of production, higher cotton prices and a real 
need for goods are cited as the basis for further 
improvement. Cotton sentiment is generally 
bullish and many mill men feel that a further 
advance in cotton is going to have a very stim- 
ulating effect on the market for cotton goods 
and yarns. 


. In regard to the business now being handled 
in Worth Street, the Journal of Commerce makes 
the following comment: 


Activity was resumed in the cotton grays goods division 
at the opening of the markets on Monday. Sales for 
January-February delivery were broad and free. Man- 
ufacturers were reluctant to sell into March and beyond, 
although offers to buy at current prices were fairly numer- 
ous. Print cloths advanced “%c a yard on some of the 
wide staples. Broadcloths were firmer and on some con- 
structions slightly higher. Fine plain combed goods be- 
came very firm and requests for fine sheer cloths for 
printing became fairly general at the close of the day. 
More interest developed in wide goods for industrial pur- 
poses soon after the market opened, and inquiries are 
being stimulated by favorable news received from auto- 
mobile sources. It was stated in some houses handling 
heavy goods that the first real signs of increasing possi- 
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bilities of trade coming as a result of large building plans 
afoot hove into sight at the end of the week and at the 
opening of business yesterday. 

Finished cottons are selling more freely. The large 
sales of percales last week have brought results in causing 
some handlers to hold out for full prices, and leading oth- 
ers to hold back until prices nearer replacement costs are 
announced. Wash goods are in better call. Some are 
selling on a profitable basis, while others are being sold 
on a very thin margin. Fine organdies, voiles and swisses 
are receiving more attention from buyers who have begun 
to look ahead for their spring sales. Reports from sales- 
men and others who come in touch with buyers entering 
to Southern or early spring trade indicate a continuance 
of the demand for waffle and sport weaves in fancy cot- 
tons, as well as for several varieties of piques. Carded 
types of the latter have been ordered well from mills, but 
where early deliveries of any fine qualities can be assured 
the leading uptown cutters are ready buyers. 

The improvement so far noted has been very 
definite in some divisions, but not so rapid in 
others. Coarse yarn gray goods have continued 
to lead the parade, but improvement in spread- 
ing to other quarters of the market. 

The advance in prices is very encouraging, but 
there are still many complaints from cotton man- 
ufacturers that quotations are too low to allow a 
reasonable profit margin. One prominent mill 
executive in North Carolina who is disturbed 
over present price levels writes us as follows just 
after getting back from New York: 

I found people in New York much more optimistic than 
last year, but the textile business is still in a very unsat- 
isfactory condition. The buyers still have the whip hand 
and are naming the prices on practically all lines of goods. 
If you leave off increased labor costs due to NRA and the 
processing tax, prices are as low, or lower, than anything 
we have ever known. We should continue to emphasize 
the fallacy of price cutting and urge the mills to stand out 
for a reasonable amount of profit. The industry does 
not sell a yard more of goods in a year’s time by cutting 
prices. 

Another letter from a mill president in South 
Carolina sounds the same note. He says: 


Walker D. Hines, just before he retired from the Presi- 
dency of the Cotton-Textile Institute, asserted that while 
he had discovered great ability in the cotton mill execu- 
tives he had failed to find a will to demand a profit on 
their operations. 

We have operated unprofitably so long—and by un- 
profitably I mean not making sufficient to show deprecia- 
tion, and a reasonable return on the investment—that the 
disease has almost become chronic with us. Yet the in- 
dustry cannot survive unless money is constantly set 
aside for plant maintenance, and a reasonable return is 
made to investors. 


There is little we need to add to these state- 
ments except to say that it is imperative that the 
mills demand a fair profit on their goods. With 
operating costs increased along the line, it is 
more necessary to get a fair price than ever be- 
fore. 

We know that some mills are selling at a profit 
and their earnings in the past year reflect that 
fact. After the lean period through which the 
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mills have passed in recent years, they cannot 
afford to ask less than a fair return on their in- 
vestment. 

With the improving demand, the mills now 
have an opportunity to get prices on a fair basis 
and keep them there. We feel that the oppor- 
tunity for profits is much better than it has been 
for some years past. 


Mill Overseers’ Banquets 


Within the past few weeks, the editor of this 
publication has been honored by being asked to 
deliver the address at several mill banquets. 

One of the banquets was that of the Greenville 
Textile Club, composed of the superintendents 
and overseers of the mills at Greenville, S. C. 


Another was the annual banquet of the over- 
seers and second hands and their wives, at the 
Balfour Mills, Balfour, N. C. 


The third was a banquet of the Boosters Clubs 
of the Ora Mills and Dover Mills at Shelby, 
N. C., the Boosters Clubs being composed of 
overseers, second hands, loom fixers and quite a 
few operatives. 


No man could look into the faces of these sev- 
eral groups without having renewed faith in the 
future of the textile industry of the South. 

We doubt if anywhere else in the United 
States an audience could be gathered together 
in which could be found so many fine, clean-cut 
young men. 


They all speak the same language and have 
the same ideals of good citizenship, patriotism 
and love of home. 

They are ambitious young men, ambitious to 
learn more about the business with which they 
are connected and ambitious to succeed. Their 
faces show none of the characteristics of those 
who wish to profit by their wits rather than hon- 
est labor. 


They are from a race of men who, while ever 
demanding fair and just treatment for them- 
selves and quick to resent injustice, have always 
been willing to play the part assigned to them, 
and seldom show jealousy against the success of 
their employers. 


The arguments of the anarchist, communist 


and socialist fall upon deaf ears when addressing 
such men. They have confidence in their em- 


ployers, most of whom are of their own blood, 
and they have no liking for strikes and strife. 


Our editor has felt honored to be allowed to 
address the gatherings mentioned above and it 
has given him a rare opportunity for observing 
the young men upon whom the future of our in- 
dustry depends. 
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From our observations at those meetings, we 
have acquired a renewed faith in the future of 
our industry. 


Cotton “Ifs”— 


If the cotton acreage is reduced to 25,000,000 
as now appears to be reasonably certain. 

If the normal lint yield per acre of about 152 
pounds is indicated any time this season. 

If the two above “ifs” become realities or even 
indicated realities, and the crop looks like 8,- 
000,000 bales, it is our opinion that there will be 
“fireworks” in the cotton market. 

Very conservative men, with whom we have 
talked, including the editor of a large agricul- 
tural journal, seem to be certain that the acreage 
planted in 1934 will not exceed 25,000,000. 
They point out the fact that the withdrawn 
acreage is to be rented by the Government at 
prices which will be profitable to the farmers. 

There is no reason to expect more than a nor- 
mal yield per acre this year, but if by June a 
larger yield is indicated, there will probably be 
another plow-up campaign because the Govern- 
ment is determined to advance the price of cot- 
ton. 

There are many reasons to expect 13-cent cot- 
ton before the middle of the year and we would 
not be surprised to see the price exceed 15 cents. 

President Roosevelt has said that if commod- 


ity prices can not be advanced by one method 
another will be used. 


They Don’t Want Much 


The American Federation of Labor, given the 
best break in its history by the National Recov- 
ery Act, isn’t losing any time in reaching out for 
all it can get. Its present program includes the 
repeal of the Economy Act which reduced Fed- 
eral salaries, a plan to safeguard wages set by 
wage boards and a legislative program which in- 
cludes a number of other demands. Among 
them is a request to be made for workmen’s com- 
pensations, unemployment insurance, old age 
pensions, and, of course, the 30-hour week. In 
addition, the Federation thinks it could stand a 
general tightening up of the labor provisions of 
the NRA. 

From all we have been able to observe, we 
would say that the unions have gotten all that 
is coming to them and then some. Some of the 
decisions rendered by the labor boards certainly 
seem to favor unions rather than employers. 

The tendency of the unions to disregard the 
rights of employers, and the latter have also 
some rights under the NRA, is another indica- 
tion of their selfishness. 


’ 
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SAVE-LITE—The ideal interior Mill Fin- 
ish. Furnished in Fiat, Eg-Shel and 
Gloss. Also furnished in Fume Resist. 
ing Quality. 


MILL VILLAGE PAINT—Iis made 
of the highest quality materials 
for the protection of exposed 
surfaces of Mills and Cottages. 


VELVET ENAMEL (Semi. 
Gloss)—A superior Finish 
for all interior cottage 
surfaces. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


STANDARD PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE MILLS 
Texrne Orrices: Philadeiphia, Spartanburg, Atlanta, Nashville, 
Newark, N. J., Boston, Mass. 


Warchoa se connections at all offices carry stock for service to 
the Textile Trade. 


Tel. 2481 P. O. Box 1161 


Always in the Market to Buy 


IRON and STEEL SCRAP 


(Car lots only) 
Equipped to dismantle engines, boilers, and other ma- 
chinery. 
Direct foundry and steel mill connections. 


Ask for our cash prices, either f.o.b. cars or “as is 
where is.” 


C. E. LUTTRELL & CO. 


GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 


@ 4 STAR HOTEL 
in New York 


for BUSINESS... 1 block from 
Times Square, 3 blocks from 5th 
Ave. Underground passageway 
to all subways. 


for DINING...3 fine restau- 
rants to choose from—coffee 
room, tavern gril], main dining 
room. 


for RECREATION...69 fine 
1400 large rooms...each with theatres within 6 blocks. 1 block 
bath and shower} servidor from Broadway...4 short blocks 
and radio. to Madison Square Garden. 


Single from $2.50 


Double from $3.50 x for QUIET SLEEP...Our 32 


stories of fresh air and sunshine 
Special Rates for longer periods assure you quiet comfort at all 


Send for Booklet T hours. 


Breakfast from 30c Luncheon/rom 65c 


Q Dinner fiom 


44TH TO 45TH STREETS AT 8TH AVENUE -: NEW YORK 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


HENDERSONVILLE, N. C.—Burrowes Manufacturing 
Company has been incorporated here by V. C. and Mar- 
gery E. Burrowes and M. B. Blodgett. The company 
plans to manufacture tufted rugs, carpets, amts, etc. 

Sanrorp, N. C.—The Sanford Cotton Mills have ap- 
pointed Haywood, Mackay & Valentine, 40 Worth street, 
New York, as selling agents tor their products. The 
plant produces sheetings. 


Batu, S. C—-A modern community house is to be 
constructed at each of the three units of the Aiken Mills, 
Inc. The Aiken unit here; the Langley umt at Langley, 
S. C., and the Seminole Mills, Clearwater unit, at Clear- 
water, S. C. The labor will be supplied by the R. F. C. 


Front Roya, Va.—The Schwarzenbach-Huber Com- 
pany, operating a silk mill at Front Royal, in Warren 
County, Va., has reopened with about 50 employees, 
Manager John R. Ruegg stated. The mill has been prac- 
tically closed since the last week in November. It nor- 
mally employs about 300 persons, being the largest Front 
Royal payroll. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Directors of the Southern Bleach- 
ery and Print Works, of Taylor’s, declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share on the company’s 
preferred stock. ‘The dividend, totalling approximately 
$40,000, is payable immediately. 

No other action of importance was taken at the meet- 
ing, President H. R. Stephenson said. 


CotumBiA, TenNN.—The Washington Manufacturing 
Company, shirt manufacturers, which is installing ma- 
chinery in the old Columbia Cotton Mill building, may 
begin operations this week, according to an announce- 
ment made by A. H. Warner, resident manager. 

Five hundred operatives are expected to be put on the 
payroll. 


Lexincton, N. C.—The week of January Ist, the Lex- 
ington Shirt Corporation, which moved its machinery into 
a new and larger building of its own during the holiday 
shutdown, plans to resume operations. The new building, 
which is of the most modern type, provides for doubled 
space and negotiations are reported under way for addi- 
tional machinery. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Payment of nearly $27,000 in 
dividends to holders of Brandon Corporation preferred 
stock was made known following a directors’ meeting. 

This represents a quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
on preferred stock of the company, covers one of the 
periods when no dividends were paid, and is not for the 
final quarter of last year, officials said. No other action 
was taken at the meeting. 


KANNAPOLIS, N. C.—-Among the new buildings going 
up in Kannapolis is the Cabarrus Mills plant No. 4 two- 
story beam room, and is to be used to house the surplus 
beams of the plant and to store the various odds and 
ends from the slasher room. This is separate from the 
plant there, but is in close proximity, and is being erected 
by the construction crew of the Cannon Mills Company, 
under the supervision of L. A. Yorke. 
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Union, S. C.—Checks amounting to approximately 
$90,000 making up a three per cent dividend from Mon- 
arch Mills were mailed out last week here. 

Monarch Mills include Monarch, Ottaray and Lock- 
hart plants. 


Newserry, S. C.—The Newberry Cotton Mill paid a 
semi-annual dividend of three per cent on its capital of a 
million dollars, amounting to $30,000. 

The Kendall Mills here paid an aggregate of $40,000 to 
shareholders in Mollohon and Oakland. This was a semi- 
annual dividend of 3% per cent. 


Meripi1an, Miss.—A. S. Jones, president of the Phil- 
lips-Jones Corporation, is expected to arrive here about 
January 15th to make preliminary arrangements for es- 
tablishment of a garment factory here. It is expected 
that machines for use of the training school will be 
shipped at once from New York. Local subscriptions 
have been sufficient to secure the factory. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Fire which broke out in the 
warping rooms of Drayton Mills No. 2 caused damage 
estimated at $50,000 to the cotton yarn stock and ma- 
chinery, and for a time menaced the structure of one of 
Spartanburg’s largest textile plants. 

Officials of the mills say that the blaze started in the 
yarn stock on the third floor of the building shortly after 
the second shift had left the mill. 


Biscor, N. C.—At a hearing in Shelby on Monday, 
Judge John Oglesby ordered that the Aileen Mills of this 
place be offered at public sale. The date for the sale has 
not been set, but the plant will probably be ordered sold 
within the next six weeks. 

The Aileen Mills have been operating in receivership 
for some time past. D. D. Burton, of Troy, is receiver. 

Due to the fact that the mill is being operated profit- 
ably, it is likely that an appeal from the decision of 
Judge Oglesby will be carried to higher court. 


SALISBURY, N. C.—lIn connection with the organization 
of the Advance Thread Company, it was erroneously 
stated last week that F. B. Gardner, one of the organiz- 
ers, was president of the Cartex Mills. Mr. Carter re- 
signed his position with the Cartex Mills last October. 
He states that he now has no connection with the Cartex 
Company, nor has the Advance Thread Company any 
connection with Cartex or any other mill. 

The Advance Yarn Corporation is not to operate a 
mill, but will act as a sales agency for yarns and thread. 


Buritincton, N. C.—The Armco Finishing Company 
has been organized here and will install equipment for 
finishing rayons and silks in the plant formerly occupied 
by the W ilson Finishing C ompany. 

The organizers include Herman and Benjamin Cone, of 
Greensboro, and Britt M. Armfield, of Burlington, who, it 
is understood, will be manager. Henry Dieckman, for- 
merly of Paterson, N. J., will be superintendent and W. 
M. Transou, Jr., of Greensboro, will be office manager. 

The building is now being renovated and installation 
of equipment will be begun soon. It is expected to have 
the plant ready by March. Ist. 


Careful Spinners 
Want Clean Top Rolls 


NON-FLUID OIL helps spinners keep yarn 
free from oil smears because it does not creep 
from necks onto the face of rolls. 

Saves money on both lubricant and applica- 
tion cost, too, while giving cleaner and more 
dependable lubrication—because it stays in 
bearings, outlasting liquid oil from 3 to 5 
times. 

Write for testing sample and full information. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
So. Agent, L. W. Thomason, Chariotte, N. C. 


WAREHOUSES 
Chicago, fil. Providence, R. |. Atlanta, Ga. 
St. Louls, Mo. Detroit, Mich. Chariotte, N. Cc. 


New Orteanse. La. Spartanburg, S. C. Greenville, S. C. 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better lubrication at Less Cost per Month 


Att Soaps 
For TeExTILE MiLLs 


WRITE US FOR SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS 


ROME SOAP MFG. CoO. 
ROME, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 


BOX 84, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby — Company 
Millbury Mass. 
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Your Next Visit # ig 
to NEW YORK 


Gotoa 


A ti? 


WHERE YOU GET—a sunshiny ~ out- 
side” room @ Radio that enables you to 
select programs @ HOT water 24 hours 
a day @ Needle or plain showers @ Cir- 
culating ice water @ Sleep INSURED— 
by night-time quiet, specially designed 
mattresses, crisp, fre x linen, fluffy 
blankets @ Highest quality food, expert- 
ly prepared by famous Continental chefs; de- 
lightfully served, at surprisingly moderate prices 
@ Room service at NO EXTRA CHARGE © 
The rates are commensurate with the tumes 
—from $3.00 for one—$4.00 for TWO! 


1200 ROOMS ano BATHS Cc. W. RAMSEY Jr.. 
7th Avenue at 31st Street 
New York City 


OPP PENNSYLVANIA STATION 
8.4 ©. BUSES STOP AT DOOR 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


; Clinton Company 


cy CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 


Seydel-Woolley 

Company 

ATLANTA 
Textile 


Chemicals 


For 
Best Weaving 


A Concern is 

{ \ Known by the 

Customers It 
Keeps 
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Rock Hirt, S. C.—Several new spinning frames are 
being installed in the Industrial Cotton Mills Company, 
and another improvement includes the installation of a 
small generator to augment power now purchased by the 
mill from the Duke Power Company. 

Loray, N. C.—During the holidays while the Loray 
unit of the Manville-Jenckes Corporation was closed for 
the season, a crew of men worked setting up the new 
type Draper looms, constituting, in addition to a few 
outside men and the office force, the entire working force. 


Hickory, TeEnN.—Official announcement has been 
made here that 200 new residences will be constructed in 
Old Hickory within the next few months. The first infor- 
mation of this decision on the part of the du Pont Com- 
pany was revealed at a meeting of the Rayon Works 
Council. 


The du Pont rayon plant manager, Arlington Kuns- 
man, said he would be unable to give any information as 
to when construction would start. 


With the work which is now going forward at the du 
Pont units and with this village construction work pro- 
gram employment bids fair to keep at a high figure dur- 
ing this entire year. 


Double-Bar Warp Loom Designs in Knit 
Fabrics 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Fig. 8 except that they move in contrariwise directions. 
The pattern in Fig. 10 is obtained by superimposing the 
pattern of Fig. 8 on that of Fig. 9 and where the blacks 
cross the blacks is given in solid black squares, and where 
the whites cross the whites are similarly given in the white 
or blank squares. The squares with strokes are points 
where a black from the upper bar crosses a white from 
the lower and the dots indicate where the white of the 
upper bar will show over the black of the lower bar. The 
pattern of Fig. 11 gives an illustration of the effect of 
bringing the lower bar threads three needles further to- 
wards the left in relation to the front bar threads but the 
style of lap and all other details remain the same. The 
resulting pattern is a complete change from that of Fig. 
10 and it is clear that a range of interesting patterns can 
similarly be obtained by further changes in the starting 
position of the back bar in relation to the front, but this 
should be sufficient to illustrate the very important prin- 
ciple of design and fabric colouring involved in the pro- 
ceeding.—Textile Recorder. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring can de- 
pend on it that the high quali is guaran- 
teed—that the weight and circle is always 
correct, and that all are uniformly tem- 
pered which insures even running, spinning 
or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 
DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
311 Semerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mer. Taunton, Mass. 
JOHN HUMPHRIES Seu. Agents CHAS. 
O. 
C. Atlanta, Ge. 
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Kendall Warns Of 
Govt. Bureaucracy 


Boston.—Henry P. Kendall, presi- 
dent of the Kendall Company and a 
member of Secretary Roper’s Busi- 
ness Advisory and Planning Council, 
told the members of the Kendall sales 
staff at their annual dinner here that 
unless business leaders adopt a pro- 
gram such as suggested by Gerard 
Swope, government bureaucracy will 
become a permanent fixture in busi- 
ness, 

After explaining that the recovery 


act was absolutely necessary and it 
has brought about increased employ- 
ment and increased purchasing pow- 
er, he warned: 


“The great danger is that business 
will miss its present opportunity to 
keep the reins in its own hands and 
regulate itself, with the Government 
serving as a coordination agency. 


“A bureaucracy,’ he continued, 
“already has been created at Wash- 
ington. Unless we who are in busi- 
ness and industry exert ourselves 
along such lines as Gerard Swope 
plans to keep control, then govern- 


19 


ment bureaucracy. will fasten itself 


more tightly to the back of, business 
and we will end up in Staté Social- 


99 


ism. 


Mills Discuss Curb 
On Wide Sheetings 


A meeting of selling house repre- 
sentatives handling wide sheetings, 
sheets and pillow cases was held in 
New York under the auspices of the 
cotton textile code authority for the 
purpose of discussing curtailment. 
Many in the industry believe that 
present loom hours should be reduced 
to bring production somewhat closer 
in line with distribute requirements. 

Nothing tangible came out of the 
meeting on curtailment except the be- 
lief that something will be done later 
to bring about a sounder balance be- 
tween supply and demand. It was 
suggested that production be cut 
down 25 per cent for a period extend- 
ing through 60 to 90 days. Should 
any such plan become the expressed 
desire of the industry or. group repre- 
senting wide sheetings, it will very 
likely begin to take effect late this 
month or the first of February. 


Poster for Cotton Week 

A striking design for the official 
display poster for the 1934 National 
Cotton Week, May 14th-19th, has 
been selected by the Cotton-Textile 
Institute. The poster, to be devel- 
oped in a red-white-and-blue color 
combination, will have nation-wide 
use to enhance public interest in 
what promises to be a material con- 
tribution from the cotton textile in- 
dustry to the national recovery move- 
ment. 

The slogan adopted is “For Every- 
body’s Needs,” suggesting the versa- 
tility of cotton textiles. The pictorial 
treatment of the poster centers about 
a character of national appeal to 
combine a patriotic note with the 
business and industrial importance of 
the week. Color proofs of the poster 
in miniature will be distributed by 
the Institute next week to enable ad- 
vertisers within the industry to make 
early use of the design in connection 
with their individual promotional 
plans for Cotton Week. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Pcrantnine 
Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. 


PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorne 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7797 
434 Munsey Bullding 
Washington, D. C. 

Aliso Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, 


Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated | 
79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Bilvd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


DOM BSTIO Ex Port 
MERCHANDISING 
JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 Tuomas St. New Yoru 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 


COTTON GOODS 


New York..—Cotton goods markets were strong at 
advancing prices during the past week. Sales of gray 
goods showed a marked increase. Sales of carded broad- 
cloths and print cloths were estimated to have been more 
than 20 million yards, involving contracts for January to 
March delivery. It is generally conceded that there will 
be no necessity for curtailment of production in these 
fabrics. -Some other grey goods mills may begin curtail- 
ment within a short time. Narrow sheetings manufac- 
turers will meet in Atlanta on Friday and are expected to 
discuss control of production. 

Advances paid on some of the print cloth numbers were 
from an eighth to a quarter of a cent and prices continued 
very firm at the close of the week. The additional busi- 
ness obtained by these mills, plus the good sales in De- 
cember, leave them in a well sold position. The trade 


| was very much encouraged over the good business the 


first week in the year. 

Business in carded broadcloths was large and it is said 
here that stocks of finished goods have been well cleaned 
up so that increaséd demand is causing much more activ- 
ity in gray goods. Mill offerings were generally light 
and the end of the week found a number withdrawn in 
expectation of higher prices. 

Fine yarn cloths in standard constructions were sold in 
fairly large qquantities late in the week as the culmina- 
tion of a gradual improvement in the market which had 
begun a couple of weeks previously. Advances were paid 
for good amounts of several cloth types on contract, and 
it was significant that a number of mills were holding for 
further advances. It had been predicted for some weeks 
that only moderate buying would be required to set in 
motion an advancing trend, and this view had been widely 
held. Among mill men there were expressions of confi- 
dence that the covering of spring needs would spread 
through the markets during the remainder of January, 
and it was considered very likely that further advances 
would be paid in the near future. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 4¥% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 38'-in., 64x60s _. 6% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 9% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 7% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 84 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 7% 
Brown sheetings, standard 9% 
Tickings, 8-ounce 18 
Denims 15% 
Dress ginghams > 
Staple ginghams 
Standard prints 7 


J. P. STEVENS & CO.., Inc. 
Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 


| 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—The cotton yarn market was more 
active and prices were advanced during the week. A 
number of dealers reported that the demand for carded) 
numbers is broader than any time since last summer, and) 
prices showed an encouraging advance. Combed yarns) 
also improved, and prices were higher. Spinners state, 
however, that current prices have not reached a leve’| 
that allows a satisfactory profit margin. The higher cot-| 
ton prices last week helped the yarn situation and the| 
curtailment program is being counted upon as another! 
constructive influence. In some quarters of the market 
the opinion was expressed that an actual shortage of| 
carded yarns would develop within the next few weeks. | 

Both knitters and weavers are expected to be in the 
market for large supplies of yarns to take care of govern 
ment contracts for their products. 

Combed yarns mills have made a request that their 
curtailment program be put upon a basis of the 56-hou 
week for the next five weeks. This is a revision of the 
initial request when 48 hours per week was asked for. 

The prospect of spinners being called on to deliver 
around 5,000,000 pounds of yarn in 90 days, with spin- 
ners permitted to operate their plants a maximum of only 
48 hours a week during a considerable part of that period, 
injected as much animation into the market for yarns in 
two to three days as prevailed during the buying spurt in 
September. At that time manufacturers gave their first 
exhibition of active buying in some time, aiming to come 


under the wire in advance of a feared radical rise in prices 


under a code ruling affecting cotton industries. 
Combed yarns are in somewhat better inquiry, but not’ 
feeling the stimulus noted by a prospective heavy con- 
sumption of carded for Federal relief. | 
Mercerized yarn prices are virtually unchanged from 
last week, with a tendency to higher. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer. Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. 


31 W. First Street, Chariotte, N. C. 


Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


FITS PAPER | 
Send ls Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 


Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO, N.C. 


Information here shows that unsold stocks of yarns 
have been materially reduced within the past several 
weeks. Requests for yarn for prompt shipment by a 
large number of consumers has had a marked effect in 
cutting down stocks. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 

Push Button Control] — Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up and 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell 
you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


328 West Water St., 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Southern Single Warps 10s 
Os ex 45 C- 
12s 27%- 50s 50 - 
l4s 28. 50s 50 
= os Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
26s 108 4 
308s 12s 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 16s 
Warps 208 
Se oT Carpet Yarns 
10s 27% - Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 
168 2914 - Colored stripes, 8s, 3 
and 4-ply 27 
White carpets, 8s, ) 
and 4-ply 
20a Part Waste Insulatine Yarns 
Southern Single 10s, 2. 3 and 4-ply 
8 2s, 2-ply 25 
12s 27% -_. %nly 
14s 28 30s, 2-ply 
16s 28% - 2-ply 39 
268 Rs 261, - 
30s 36 +_. the 
36s 40% - 
40s 43% - 14s 271, - 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 14s « 
Ss 27 ~ 
10s 27% - 18s 28% - 
12s 28 18s 29 - 
l4s 28% - 20s 30. 
16s 29 & - 22s 31%- 
20s 248 32% - 
24s 26s 33% - 


30s 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
Dispose Of? 


SELL 


Through A 


Classified Ad 


In The 


Textile Bulletin 
Read in Nearly All Textile Mills in the South 
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TEXTILE BULLETIN 


SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating 
executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, 
parts or matetrials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our 


subscribers. 


Adolf! Bobbin Co., Kearny, N. J. Sou. 
Reps.: J. Alfred Lechler, 2107 EB. 7th St., 
Charlotte, N. L. Ligon, Greenville. 
8. C. 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
535 Fifth Ave., New ge City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse: 801 B. 7th St., Charlotte, 
N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou Mer. 

American Enka Corp., 271 Church 8St., 
New York City. Sou. Rep.: R. J. Mebane, 
Asheville, N. C. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., Provi- 
dence. R .L Sou. Office, Independence 
Bide., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mer., Frank 


W. Johnson, Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Reps.: 
Harold T. Buck, 511 Pershing Point Apts., 
Atianta. Ga.: R. A. Singleton, Route 5, 
Rox 128. Dallas. Texas: R. E. Buck, Jr., 
°16 Tindel Ave., Greenville, 5. C 


Ashworth Bros... Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Offices: 44-A Norwood Place, Green- 
ville. S. C.; 216 Central Ave., 5. W., At- 
lante Ga.: Texas Rep.: Textile Supply 

Dallas, Tex. 


we Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. T. C. 
Perkins, Pres. and Treas.; Howard R. 
Cook, Vice-Pres.; M. D. Tinney, Sec. Geo. 
B. Snow, Rep. Carolinas and Virginia; 
William C. erkins, Rep. Georgia and 
Alabama. 


Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ill. Sou. 
Office: 31 W. MeBee Ave., Greenville, Ss. 
c., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


Barkley Machine Works, Gastonia, N. C. 
Chas. A. Barkley. president. 


The Beiger Co., Watertown, Mass. Rep. 
for North and South Carolina, William 
Lee, Box 785. Charlotte, N. C. 


Borne, Scrymeer Co., 17 Battery Place, 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: H. L. Stever. 
P. 0. Box 24 Chariotte, N. C.: W. B. 
Uhler, 608 Palmetto st., 8. 
R. Smith, 104 Clayto Macon 

a. 


Brown Co., David, Lawrence, Mass. 
Sou. Reps: Ralph Gossett. Woodside 
Bldg., Greenville, 8. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Greenville, C.; Belton 
Cc. Plowden riffin, Ga.; Gastonia 
Supply Co.. Gastonia. N. C.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex.: S. Frank Jones, 
2300 Westfield Rd.. Charlotte, 
Richards Plowden, 421 10th Ave. West. 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Butterworth & Sons Co. W., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office: Denim Bidg.. 
Chariotte, N. C.. J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 


Campbell & Co., John, 75 Hudson 8t., 
New York City. Sou. Re M. L. Kirby. 
P. ©. Box 482, West Po nt, Ga.; Mike A. 
Stough, P. O. Box 761. Charlotte. A. 
Max Browning. Hillsboro, N. C. 

Stee! iron Co., Greensboro, 


Chariotte Chemical Laboratories, inc., 
goaesette. N. C. A. Mangum Webb, Sec.- 


nny ly Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1267-1801 
Elston Chic Ill. Sou. Rep.: J. C. 
Duckworth, ‘Greenv lle. 

Ciba Co., iInc., Greenwich and Morton 
St.. New York City. Sou. Offices: 619 BH. 
Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.: Green- 
ville, 8. C. 

Clinton Co., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Head- 
quarters, Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Green- 
ville, S. C. Byrd Miller, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Reps.: Luther Knowles, Sr., Hotel Char- 
lotte, Charlotte, N. C.: Luther Knowles, 
Jr., 223 Sprin St.. S&S. W.. P. O. Box 466, 
Atianta, Ga. Stocks carried at convenient 
points. 

Corn Products Refining Co., 17 Battery 
Place, New York City. Sou. Office: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Greenville, 8S. C. 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 

Crompton 4& Knowles Loom Works, 
Worvester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 8. Cedar 
Charlotte, N. B. Alexander, 

gr. 


| Rin Co., Taunton, Mass. 
ep E. Humphries, P. O. Box 
C.; Chas. L. Ashiey, P. 
Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


Detroit Stoker Co., Detroit, Mich. Sou. 
Dist. Rep.: Wm. W. Moore, 180 Westmin- 
ster Drive, N. Atlanta, Ga. 


Dillard Paper Ceo., Greensboro, N. 
Sou. Reps.: BE. B. noer, Box 1281, 
a N. C.; BR. B. Embree, Lynch- 


Draper , Gergerasen Hopedale, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: in, Vice-Pres.: Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., 
S. W., Atianta. Ga.. w. M. Mitchell: 
Spartanburg, 8. C.. Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc., 
Wilmington, Del. — L. Dabbs, Mer.; 
> & ewman M So. Ware- 
houses, 302 W. bee St. arlotte, N. C. 
Reps.: L. E. Green, Constable. 
Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 10381 Jefferson Standard Blde¢., 
Greensboro, N. C.; B. R. Dabbs, 715 Prov- 
ident Bide., Chattanooga, Tenn. : Ww. 
Ivey, 202 Prentiss Ave.. Greenville, 
C.; J. M. Howard, 185 8. Spring St., Con- 
cord, N. C.; W. F. Crayton, Dimon Court 
Apts., Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin. 
Augusta, Ga.: Tom Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 


wau Sales ; An- 
drews ven St. Dallas, Tex.: J. B 

rton, dJr., 418 or Guarantee 
Bidg.., nta, nore, J 339 
Bloom S8t., Baltim 


408 23rd irmingh 
BE. Kinney, 314 can 
New Orleans. La. 


Eaton, Paul 218 Johnston DBidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence 


Mass. Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan, P. O. 
Box 681, Charlotte. N. C. 
us Co., 
N.C C.. 


Firth-Smith Co., 161 Devonshire 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Wm. B. Walker, 
Jalong, N. C. 


Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N.C. C. 
Honeycutt, Mer. 


General wg Cerp., 230 Fifth Ave., 


New York Office and Ware- 
house, 1101 lvd., "Charlotte. N. C., B. 


tigen, Mer. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices and Warehouses: At- 
lanta, Ga., BE. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer. 
leston, w. Va., W. L. Alston, te Char- 


Mars. ; 
Oklahoma City, Onis... F. B. 
F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices: Bir- 
mingham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mgr.: Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., Ww. McKinney, Mer. ; 
Ft. Worth, Tex., A. Keen, Knox- 
ville, A. B. Cox, Mer. uisville, 
Megr.; Memphis, Tenn., 
H. Barksdale, M New Orleans 
B. Willard, Mer.: ichmond, Va., 5 
Hicklin, Mer. ; San Antonio, Tex., 
Uhr, Mer.: Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, 
Ga.. W. J. Selbert, Mgr.: Dallas. 
F. Kaston, Mgr.; Houston, Tex, F. C. 
Bunker, Mer 

General vapor Lamp ao- 
boken, N. Frank Keener. 
4 Sprin , Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. 
otte 


Goodyear 1 inc., The, 


206 - 
207M Tih Bt, Chasotte, Na PB. 


Fia.: T18-T15 Linden Ave.. 
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Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carroliton Ave., ‘New Orleans, La.: M. 
Champion, 709-11 Spring St., Shreveport, 

aul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave... N. 
Birmingham, Ala.: B. 8S. Parker. Jr.. Cor. 
W. Jackson and Oak Sts.. Knoxville. 
Tenn.: BE. W. Sanders, 208 Broadw 
Louisville, Ky.: H. R. Zierach, 1226-31 ‘ 
Broad St., Richmond, Va.; J. C. Pye, 191- 
199 Marietta St.. Atlanta. Ga. 


Hart Products Corp., 1440 Broadway 
New York Sou. Reps.: Samue! 
Lehrer, Box 266. Spartanburg, 8. C.: 
W. G. Shull, Box 923, Greenville. 8. C.:; 
Daniel, Textile Bupply Co., 30 N. 
Market St.. Dallas, Tex. 


H 4&4 8B American Machine Paw- 
tucket, R. Sou. Office: 815 The  Gitisens 
and Southern National Bank Bidg.. At- 
lanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agent. Rocking - 
ham, N. C., Fred Dickinson. 


Hermas Machine Co., Hawthorne, N. J. 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., P. O. 
Box 620, Charlotte, N. C. 


tqoughton Co., E. F., 240 W. Somerset 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., H. 
J. Waldron, 614 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: J. A. 
Brittain, 722 8. 27th Place, Birmingham. 
Ala.; Porter H. Brown, P. O. Boz 656. 
Chattanooga. Tenn.: G. F. Davis. 418 N. 
Third St., St. Louls, Mo., for New Or- 
leans, La.: J. M. Keith, P. O. Box 663 
Greensboro. N. C.: R. J. Maxwell, & 
Rhodes Haverty Bld Atianta, Ga.: D. O. 
Wrile, 614 First ational Bank Bidg.. 
Charlotte. N. C. 


Howard Gros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. Sou Office and Piant: 244 Forsyth 
St.. W.. Atlanta. Guy 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: 
Embassy Apts.., 1618 st 
ington, D. C.:; Guy L. Melchotr, Jr., At- 
lanta Office. 


Hygrolit. inc.. Kearny, N. J. Sou. Reps.: 
J. Alfred Lechier, 2107 E. 7th St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin. 
Ga.: L. 8S. Liégon, Greenville, 8. C. 


Jacobs Mfg. Co... E. H.. Danielson, Conn. 
Sou. Rep.: . Irving Bullard. treasurer. 
Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept.: 
S. B. Henderson. Greer, 8. C.: Sou. Dis- 
tributors: Odell Mill Supply Co... Greens- 
boro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., and 
Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. Gastonia, N. C. ; 
Shelby Supply Co.. Shelby. N. C.: Mont- 
gomery & Crawford. Spartanburg. ee 
Industrial Supply Co., Clinton. 8. C.;: Car- 
olina Supply Co.. Greenville. 8. C.; South- 
ern Belt ne Co., Ga.;: Greenville 
Textile Mill Supply Co.., Greenville, 8. 
and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & 
Co., Birmingham. Ala.: 
Co., Louteville, Ky. 


Johnson, Chas. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. 
me; Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 


& Vann 8u 


Keever Starch Co., Columbus, 0. Sou. 
Office: 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville. 
Ss. C., Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. 
Warehouses: Greenville, 8. C.. Charlotte, 
N. C., Burlington, N. C. Sou. Rep.: Claude 
B. Der. P. O. Box 1888, Greenville, 8. C.; 
Lake J. Castile. 2121 Dartmouth Place. 
Chariotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace, 2037 
Morris Aveée., Birmingham. Ala. 


Legemann Bros. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sou. Reps.: Fred P. we P. Oo. Box 
Atlanta, Ga., and A. Ll. Taylor, Ox- 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan. inc., Passaic, N. J. 
Sou. Offices and Reps.: The Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Div.. 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Bir- 
mingham,. Ala.: Alabama—Anniston., An- 
niston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham, Crandall 
Ping. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham. 
Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.;: Gadsden, Gadsden 
Hdw. Co.: Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & 
Supply Co.: Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison 
Co.: Montgomery, Teague Hdw. Co. Fior- 
ida—Jacksonville. The Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co.; Miami, The Cameron & Barkley 
pa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—Atianta. Amer. Machinery Co.; 
Columbus. A. H. Watson (Special Agent): 


Macon. Bibb Supply Co.: Savannah. D 
DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky— 
Ashiand, Ben Williamson & Co.: Harlan 
Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Loutlevilie 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina-—Char- 
lotte, Matthews-Morsee Sales Co.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co.: Fayetteville. Huske 
Hardware House: Gastonia, Gastonia 
Belting Co.: Goldsboro. Dewey Bros.: 
High Point. Beeson Hadw. Co.: Lenotlr. 
Bernhardt-Seagle Co.: Wilmington. WIl- 
mington fron Works: Wtineton-Salem. 
Kester Machinery So. South Caroline— 
Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston, 
The Cameron & Barkley Co.: Clinton, In- 
dustrial Supply Co.; Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; 


Bldg 

i 
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Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. Wil- 
mington, Del, Sou. Office, 302 Ww. First St... 
Chariotte, N .C.; John L. Dabbs, Mer. 
Sou. Warehouses: 302 W First St.. Char- 


ville, Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep.: J. 
P. Carter, 62 North Main St., Greer, 8. C. 
(Phone 186). Salesmen: BE. H. Omey, 101 


Gertrude 8St., Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, 
Tenn.; C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 North 30th 
St., Birmingham, Ala.; B. C. Nabers, 2619 
Z7th Place South, Birmingham, Ala. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., itnc., 
40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse: 201 W. First St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C., Julian T. Chase, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: Dyer 8S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom, 
W. L. Barker, C. EB. Blakely, Charlotte 
Office; James lL. White, American Saves. 
Bk. Bide... Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. Rodgers, 
910 James Bide., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 

E. Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life Bidg., 
Greensboro, N. C.; B. L. Pemberton, 342 
Dick St.., Fayetteville, N. C. 


Nationa! Ol! Co., Harrison, N. 


J. Sou. names B. Macintyre, Hotel 
Charlotte Gaul x. 
310 Sixth St... N. B., Atlanta. ‘Ga. Ware- 


house, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
National Ring Traveler Co., 257 W. Ex- 


change St., Providence, R. L. Sou. Office 
and arehouse: 181 . First St.. Char- 
— N. C. Sou. Agt., . D. Taylor, Gaft- 
ey, 8. C. Bou. Re 8. Taylor, Box 


tto Pratt, Gaffney, 8B. 
C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atianta, Ga. 


Neumann 4&4 Co., R., Hoboken, N. J. 
Direct Factory Rep.: Pearse Slaughter 
Belting Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


N. ¥. & WN. J. Lubricant Co., 282 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. Sou. Office: 601 
Kingston Ave., Chariotte, N. C.. Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Ware- 
houses: Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 8. 
La., Atianta, Ga., Green- 
ville 


Onyx Ol! & Chemical Co., Jersey City, 
N. J. Sou. Rep.: Badwin W. 1716 
Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 


Perkins & Son, tInc., B. F., Holyoke, 
Mass. 

hia Belting Co., High Point 
N. P Payne, Mer. 


Rheade & Sons, J. E., 36 N. Sixth 8t.. 
Philadelphia, Paa. Factory and Saupe 
Wilmington, Del.; Atlanta Store, 
Mitchell, Mar. 


Robinson & Son Co., Wm. C., Dock and 
Caroline Sts., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Office. 
Charlotte, N. C., B. D. Heath, Mer. Reps. 
Ben F. Houston, Charlotte, N. C.; red 
W. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; C. M. Greene, 
1101 W. Market Greensboro, 
H. J. Gregory, Charlotte, N. C 


Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St. 
ton, Mass. Sou. Office and Repair De 
Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, u. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices: Atlanta, Ga. 
John L. Graves, Mgr.; Greenville, 8. C. 
Seydel-Woolley Co., 748 Rice St., N. W.., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Sipp-Eastwood Corp., Paterson, N. J. 
Carolina Specialty Co., Char- 


Sirrine & Co., J. E., Greenville, S. C. 
Soluol Corp., 123 Georgia Ave., Provi- 


dence, R. L Sou. Rep., Bugene J. Adams. 
Terrace Apts., Anderson, 5. C. 


Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 8. C. 
Spindie & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 


Stanley Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: Oe Murphy 
Atianta, Ga., H. C. Jones, 

Mer.; Sou. Reps.: Horace B. Bla lack, P. O. 
Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 

Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co., 2100 W. Alle- 
and P Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office 
y lant: 621 EB. McBee Ave,, Greenville, 

C.; H. EB. Little ‘Sou. Reps.: 
n, 


Ww. O. Jones and Greenville 
Office. 

Stein, Hall & Co., tInc., 285 Madison 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Office: John- 
‘Bldg... Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, 

gr 

Stewart iron Works, Cincinnati, 0O. 


Sales Reps.: Jasper C. Hutto, lll Latta 
Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.; Peterson-Stew- 
art Fence Construction Co., #41 Liberty 
St., Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Chas. H. Stone, Stone Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C. Chemicals for Textile and Indus- 
trial Purposes. 

Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
BE. A. Terrell, Pres. and Maer. 

U 8 Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Manchest 
N. H. Sou. Plants: Monticello Ga. tier: 


dan Div.); Greenville ; Johnson City, 
Tenn. Sou. Reps.: Le Jordan, Sales 


Megr., Monticello, Ga. 
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Providence, R. 


Universal Winding Co., 
Offices: Chariotte, N. C., Atlanta. 


L. Sou. 
Ga. 


Providence L u. 
Vaughan, Box 7932, 
B. P. O. 
a. 


Veeder-Root Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
Sou. Office: Room 1401 Woodside Bidg.. 
Greenville, 8S. C., Bdwin Howard, Sou 
Sales Mer. 


Victor 
ki 


168 Aborn 
Reo William W 

Box 158, 


Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
with Southern office and stock room 


at 137 S. Marietta St., Gastonia, N. C.. 
also stock room at 520 Angier Ave., N.E.., 
Atianta, Ga., with B. F. Barnes, Jr... Mer. 


Southern Salesmen: N. H. Thomas, Gas- 
tonia. N. C.: J. MeD. McLeod, 80 Church 
St., Bishopville, s. C.; B. F. Barnes, Jr. 
Atianta, Ga.; R. H. Mason, Gastonia, N. C. 


Viscose Co., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. 
N. C.. Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Ken- 
nedy, Pres.; FW W. Warrington, field man- 
ager. 


Whitin Machine Works, Whitineville, 
Mass. Whitin Bidg., Char- 
lotte, F H. Porcher and R. L. 

Thomas, Charlotte 
Wingo and M. J. Bentley. 
Atlanta 


Whitinsville Spinning © 
insville, Mass. Sou. Rep.: > Durham 
2029 Bast Fifth St., 


Wolf, Jacques 4 Co., Passaic Sou. 
Reps. : Cc. R. Bruning, 1202 W. St.. 
Greensboro, N. C.; Valter A. Wood Sup- 
ply Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga. 

enn. 


Textile Exporters 
See Better Demand 


In the export hosiery and under- 
wear field it is reported that business 
abroad has become somewhat better, 
when comparison is made with the 
low point this year. Somewhat great- 
er exports are looked for during the 
course of the current year in the 
West Indies, Central and South 
America. Exporters include a num- 
ber who feel this way, since they 
believe that economic recovery is 
sure to bring the people of other 
countries a larger measure of pur- 
chasing opportunity. 

One drawback is mentioned which 
consists of doubts about United 
States ability to move any normal 
quantity of low to medium price knit 
goods. America is comsidered out- 
stripped in this connection through 
Japanese and other competition. But 
when it comes to quality merchan- 
dise, this country is said to be able 
to more than hold its own. However, 
there are smaller percentages of the 
populations in respective countries 
able to buy the best of American 
knitwear manufactures. The United 
States has to look forward to a year 
of improved purchasing power for all 
to get anything approaching the 
trade volume regarded as satisfac- 
tory. 

That there is every chance for eco- 
nomic rehabilitation in all Central 
and South American countries is 
mentioned because of their agricul- 
tural and mining production. The 
Argentine is classed as a land to 
which we may expect to send more 


goods, and so is Peru, with her cotton 
and grape production. Some of these 
places, including Colombia, Ecqua- 
dor, British and Dutch Guina, are 
considered desirable markets since 
they have gold and silver or coffee 
from which they can again draw 
greater earnings. 

Under the NRA the task of hold- 
ing, not to speak o fenlarging, our 
contracted foreign markets, has be- 
come more difficult and justifies ex- 
porters to feel that there is no limit 
to the amount of well conceived aid 
for which they ought to depend upon 
the Federal Government. They often 
express themselves as sure that de- 
ferred consideration of the plight of 
exporters will finally bring about 
emergency aid, but that immediate 
action by the Government would 
avoid unnecessary hardships. 


There is no concern felt about our 
ability to take care of ourselves when 
it comes to the finer textiles which 
people abroad in good circumstances 
require. The trouble has been that a 
lack of purchasing power has made 
our business niggardly compared with 
what it once was. From now on it is 
counted on as reasonable to look for- 
ward to a broader market in foreign 
fields where more and more people 
are counted on earning enough to 
satisfy their practical quality needs. 

Reports indicate that throughout 
these Central and South American 
countries textile inventories are at 
low ebb. Everywhere replenishments 
are described as almost imperative, 
especially where there is a pick-up in 
well being through price advances of 
metals and agricultural products. If 
the American Government can help to 
restore better balanced world trade 
conditions through quota arrange- 
ments or by other means, exporters 
see a real chance to consume the 
products of our mills on the basis of 
the American standard of living.— 
Journal of Commerce. 


Bemberg, Glanzstoff Units 
Give $75,000 To County 


Johnson City, Tenn. —- American 
Bemberg and American Glanzstoff 
Corporations at Elizabethton, Tenn.., 
made a $75,000 gift to Carter Coun- 
ty, Tenn., it being arranged that $73,- 
000 be used to pay school teachers’ 
future salaries, and $2,000 for a 
county health unit. Plant Manager 
Charles E. Wolf said the plants had 
been anxious to help the county but 
business conditions prevented earlier 
action. He specified that in accept- 


ing this generous gift the county 
agreed to carry out its contract pro- 
viding that the plants be exempted 
from county taxes for ten years. 
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SOME RAMBLING THOUGHTS 


It is a little late for New Y ear’s greetings or wishes; 
but, as this is our first appearance in 1934, we wish to 
extend to our dear friends everywhere, sincere thanks for 
past kindnesses, and to assure one and all that we are 
looking forward with renewed confidence to a better year 
than the one just passed. 

With daily papers and radios to publish and shout to 
the world every crime or tragedy, with small comment on 
the millions of good deeds done (more often entirely over- 
looked) many are frightened into believing that the 
world is getting worse. 

But this is not true. Because sensational stuff is 
“news” and gobbled up by a public educated to look for 
such, does not signify anythink more than bad judgment 
and taste. If newspapers would give their front pages to 
those things which edify and enrich the mind and soul; 
if their reporters would strive as industriously to arouse 
and encourage worthy motives and deeds, as they do to 
thrill their readers with sensational reports of crimes and 
tragedies, there would soon be a moral and religious 
awakening that would circle the globe. 

Here’s hoping and praying and believing in greater 
progress in every good thing in 1934. 


Just Looking Around 


Forest City Hap Lovety CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


Round about Christmas time, when everybody is look- 
ing for or expecting to play the role of “Old Santa,” we 
just scout around, hitting the high spots and have no reg- 
ular news notes. 

But we had a lovely visit to Shelby and met a number 
of old friends. Went to Forest City and saw the lovely 
Christmas decorations—as pretty as we've ever seen any- 
where. 

Forest City planned wisely in laying off her streets. 
Down the center of the city is a lovely evergreen park 
several feet wide, with summertime seats provided for 
those who wish to rest in the shade. On each side of 
this park there is a broad, roomy street. At each end of 
the park high on top of a cedar tree, a large and dazzling 
star was erected and there were festoons of colored lights 
everywhere through the park and over the streets. 

What a contrast to the big City of Charlotte, where 
the only decorations were on the Public Utility building! 


Shelby, N. C. 


Dover Mitts Has Booster 


It is always a pleasure to visit the Dover Mills, where 
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VISIT ING THE MILLS 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs 


the sons of the late J. R. Dover are so nobly carrying on 
the good work started by their father, who was loved as 
few men are by every child in his mill village. J. R. 
Dover, Jr., is president and Chas. I. Dover is secretary 
and treasurer of the two mills, Dover and Ora. 


A fine booster club with forty-five members, key men 
of these mills, is a valuable community asset. We are 
delighted to say that all these club members get the Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


Cramerton, N. C. 


CRAMERTON Mitts, Inc. 


We know of no mills that make a finer grade of rayon 
dress goods than these. The company makes it possible 
for anyone who wishes to buy these products—an un- 
selfish and laudable rule quite different to some—who 
refuse to cater to retail trade. 


Inside the entrance at Mayflower Mill, also in a pretty 
and attractive display room on State Highway 20, these 
lovely dress goods can be bought by an appreciative pub- 
lic at reasonable prices. 


Cramerton mill village is one of the prettiest in the | 


South. Lovely bungalows, modern conveniences, paced 
streets, fine churches and schools, theater and stores 
make this a complete town, with every need gratified. 


Stuart W. Cramer is president, well known in political 
and textile life, always a leader. His son, Stuart W. 
Cramer, Jr., is treasurer; C. D. Welch is vice-president; 
George B. Cramer, secretary; C. C. Dawson is general 
superintendent; J. N. Summerell is superintendent of 
Mays Mill; G. V. Hanna is overseer weaving, Mayflower 
Mill. 


Spindale, N. C. 


A Live Town 


Over at the big office of the Spencer Corporation, L. 
M. Carpenter, vice-president and treasurer, and G. B. 
Howard, secretary, were superintending plans and opera- 
tions in league with Santa Claus. 

Two young ladies were packing boxes and bags for 700 
children up to 12 years of age. And my! how they were 
enjoying it. 

It was the first time we had met Mr. Carpenter, but 
we hope it won't bet the last. He is a man who wins 
and keeps friends. Though thoroughly efficient and com- 
petent in business, he does not lose sight of the value of 
“personal touch,” and is genuinely interested in the entire 
community, individually and collectively. The Spencer 
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Corporation includes Spencer and Spindale Mills at Spin- 
dale and Cleghorn at Rutherfordton, nearby. 


SPINNERS PROCESSING Co. 


David Lindsay, confirmed bachelor, is treasurer; C. W. 
Johnston, of Charlotte, is president; K. 5. Tanner, secre- 
tary; G. A. Williams, superintendent. We were sorry to 
miss seeing Mr. Tanner, whose father was our good friend 
in Mill News days. Mr. Tanner is also president of 
Stonecutter Mills, Sterling Hosiery Mills, and of the 
Elmore Corporation, and secretary and treasurer of Grace 
Cotton Mill Co. of Rutherfordton. 


STONECUTTER Mitts Co. 


H. W. Crenshaw is secretary; he is the son of the 
genial carder and spinner at Mill No. 3, Great Falls, S. 
C., one of our favorite places to visit. Ivy Cowan is the 
young, progressive and energetic superintendent; L. H. 
Thomas, overseer preparation; J. H. Forrester, overseer 
slashing. (The writer has been getting his subscriptions 
since 1912 and when he sees us coming he dives for his 
pocketbook and has the change ready when we get to 
him. May his tribe increase!) J. H. Puckett is general 
overseer weaving, and such lovely goods are made here 
one feels like yelling “Hurrah for North Carolina.” 


This is one of the cleanest mills we've ever seen. No 
carding or spinning—consequently no lint. Fancy rayon 
dress goods and novelties are manufactured. The mill 
has been greatly enlarged the past year or two, and is 
doing a splendid business. 


Mt. Holly, N. C. 


C. F. Cuddy is general superintendent of Nims and 
Woodlawn Mills here, and of Union Mills at Maiden (all 
of the American Yarn & Processing Co., of Mt. Holly). 
N. P. Bumgardner is superintendent of the Arian and 
Madora Mills, and B. F. Mitchell is superintendent of 
the mercerizing plant—-same company. 


Big fat jolly Mr. Hoover, assistant superintendent at 
Nims, has reduced to “330 pounds,” we were told! He 
is determined to take off still more, he confidently an- 
nounced. 


Belmont, 


This is a gem of a town, with fourteen yarn mills, three 
hosiery mills, one processing company and one merceriz- 
ing plant—the Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 

In thirteen of these plants, either D. P., J. W., R. L.., 
S. P., or Geo. W. Stowe is one of the high officials. A. C. 
Lineberger is president of twelve mills in Belmont. 

All these mills are nice, clean and attractive; most of 
them are combed yarn mills, and-at present are curtailing 
according to NRA codes. Belmont and Gastonia yarn 
mills have been hard hit, but no one seems pessimistic. 

Belmont people are noted for their fine, friendly and 
co-operative spirit, and here’s hoping that the Blue Eagle 
will bring them prosperity in the coming months. 

It is always a pleasure to shake hands with the good 
people of Acme Mills No. 1 and No. 2: genial R. B. 
Suggs is secretary and treasurer; ]. J]. Duncan, superin- 
tendent, both mills; G. G. Huffstetter is carder in No. | 
and F. L. Abernathy, spinner. 

In No. 2, J. O. Thrower is carder; W. T. Whisnant, 
spinner; J. P. Van Pelt, master mechanic, both mills. 

At Perfection Spinning Co., J. W. Miller is superintend- 
ent, who always gives us a hearty welcome. 

At South Fork, we missed W. J. Pharr, the superin- 
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tendent, but met his pleasant assistant, W. L. Taylor, 
and J. D. Lingerfeldt, carder and spinner, on first shift. 


C. L. Bumgardner, superintendent of Majestic Mig. 
Co. and Climax Spinning Co.; D. W. Bumgardner, super- 
intendent, and F. L. Bumgardner, overseer spinning, at 
Eagle Yarn Mills Co.; E. D. Maynard, superintendent 
of Chronicle Mill; John C. Mason, superintendent Im- 
perial Yarn Mills; I. R. Ballard, superintendent of Na- 
tional Yarn Mills: Craighead Alexander, manager and 
superintendent of Aberfoyle Mfg. Co.; L. D. Dagenhardt, 
superintendent of Stowe Spinning Co.; C. W. Kale, su- 
perintendent of Sterling Spinning Co. and Stowe Spin- 
ning Co., is mayor of Belmont. All are fine community 
leaders and merit the loyal support and friendship of 
their employees. 


Lowell, N. C. 


NATIONAL Weravinc Co. Has Fine New Orprices 


Well, sir! When we peeped in at the door of the 
National Weaving Co., we were flabbergasted. The of- 
fice to the left, just inside of the mill, was gone—giving 
place to more machinery. 

We began to wonder what had become of our friends— 
K. E. Sherrill, secretary; Robert Jackson, general man- 
ager, and those lovely office girls, Mrs. Gertrude Costner 
and Mrs. Hallie K. Morrow, who always gave us such a 
friendly welcome. 


Well! looking around for the answer, we saw a hand- 
some brick building where none had been before, and 
went to investigate. My! what a pretty, roomy and 
handsomely furnished office building, where all my 
friends were looking swell at their new desks. 

There is a large stone porch, an entrance to a broad 
hall furnished with comfortable seat for visitors. To the 
left is the large main working office. To the right there 
is a dividing hall, with large room for directors’ meet- 
ings. There’s a handsome table and ten upholstered 
chairs. 

To the right of this hall there is a private office for the 
president and treasurer, A. C. Lineberger, Jr., and one 
for the manager, Robert Jackson. 


The floors all over are done in brown and mottled tan, 
ten-inch blocks of asphalt tile. The wood work is dark 
oak and the walls cream; the overhead ceiling is very 
decorative; the windows are steel-sash with screens in- 
side, andd an improved method of opening. 

In fact, there are few offices anywhere equal to this. 
Grading is being done and by next fall the grounds here 
will no doubt fulfill its promise of beautiful landscape 
gardening. 


Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 


Get Your Man! 
Classified Ad 


Textile Bulletin 
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WANTED 


spinning, separately or combination. 
Would accept position as assistant su- 
perintendent 20 years’ experience in 
manufacture of warp, filling and hosiery 
yarns; 14 years with present employers. 
Strictiy sober and good manager of 
help. Can furnish best of rererences. 
J. F. L., eare Textile Bulletin 


CLASSIFIED ADS. 


BuLLETIN 


Peer 


Position as overseer carding, 


REMNANTS, MILL ENDS 


Always in the Market for Mill Ends. 
Job Lots, In Piece Goods, Hoslery, 
Pants, Gloves or what you may have. 


HARRY SUNSHINE 


199 Pryor St., S. W. 
Atianta, Ga. 


COTTON MILL 


For Sale at 10% of Cost 

Spindles 

260 Looms 

340 H.P. New Diesel Engine 
Brick 
Good Tenant Houses 
Low Taxes—Good Location 
A Bargain 

For further information commun! 
cate G. P. W., care Southern Textile 
Bulletin 


WAN TED—Position as superintendent or 
overseer weaving. 14 years as overseer 
in one mill. Practical and technical ed- 
ucation. Experienced on all kinds of 


plain and fancies. Fully capable. Want 
to change quickly. Best of references. 
Address F. M. J., care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Experienced designer for C. 
& K. dobby or gem looms, silk or rayon 
dress goods. Give experience and refer- 
ences. Address Designer, care Textile 
Bulletin. 


J. Ed. Millis Optimistic 


High Point, N. C.—The hosiery 
industry, on which a large part of this 


Cl’ LOW FARES 


_ between all stations on the 


_ Southern Railway System 


ONE WAY FARES 


ONE and ONE-HALF CENTS PER MILE 
for one way tickets good in COACHES 


THREE CENTS PER MILE for one way 
tickets good in sleeping and parlor cars 
~- NO SURCHARGE --- 


ROUND TRIP FARES 


*TWO CENTS PER MILE for each mile 
traveled for Round Trip Tickets, with 


15-day limit 


--- NO SURCHARGE 


*TWO and ONE-HALF CENTS PER MILE 
for each mile traveled for Round Trip 
Tickets, with 30-day limit. 

--- NO SURCHARGE -.- 

* Good im Sleeping and Parlor Cars. 


TRAVEL BY TRAIN! 


Comfortable, Economical, Safe 


Consult Passenger T 


rafie Representatives 

Ticket Agents for full information. 

FRANK L. JENKINS, Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
Washington, D. C. 
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community depends for its living, en- 
ters 1934 in a stronger position than 
it has begun any recent year, in the 
opinion of J. Ed Millis, secretary and 
treasurer of the Adams-Millis Cor- 
poration and a member of one of the 
advisory boards working with the 
code authority for the industry. 


Mr. Millis feels that the industry 
has cause to be hopeful, by reason of 
the fact that the curtailment program 
instituted for the entire industry on 
a nationwide basis two weeks ago has 
definitely restricted production to 
consumer demand and thereby 
strengthened the market by prevent- 
ing overproduction. 

Another development that is en- 
couraging to Mr. Millis, is the fact 
that buying of hosiery at retail dur- 
ing the Christmas season was greater 
than the stores themselves had ex- 
pected, with the result that the New 
Year may bring considerable new 
business from stores which had felt 
they had already covered their hos- 
iery needs for some time to come. 


The curtailment program remains 
in effect for three more weeks. What 
will be done then depends, of course, 
on the situation that exists. Mr. Mil- 
lis is unwilling to venture a definite 
prediction, but he is definitely opti- 
mistic and believes that the controll- 
ed production on hosiery must react 
for the benefit of the industry and 
those who are identified with it. 


Factoring Business 
Gains in 1933 


While business as a whole showed 
progress during the year 1933, the 
factoring business recorded substan- 
tial improvement and the year as a 
whole was an exceptionally good one, 
states 7. Frederick Talcott, president 
of James Talcott, Inc., factors since 
1854. The developments of the past 
year, Mr. Talcott states, clearly dem- 
onstrate the growing need for this 
type of business during periods of 
depression as wel las during normal 
times. 


“The increased demand for work- 
ing capital, coupled with the need for 
the most extreme caution in the mat- 
ter of extending credit, was chiefly 
responsible for the growth of the fac- 
toring business in the last twelve- 
month,” said Mr. Talcott. 


“With the progress already made, 
further expansion may be looked for 
through the extension of factoring 
facilities to other lines outside of the 
textile field.” 
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The Code dictates 
hours - per - spindle 


but — 


Your spindles will run as fast as your rings will let them. 
The traveler-and-ring combination is the "bottleneck" 


that restricts spinning and twisting production. To © 


achieve maximum production, give every spindle a per- 
fect ring. Diamond Finish Rings with their exceedingly 
high polish, break in within a few days, generally without 
lightening travelers. Within a week after installing the 
far higher speed is giving you substantially increased 
production per spindle — PLUS better work. 


Whitinsville | 
SPINNING RING CO. 
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PRINTING 


All Kinds of 
MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


WASHBURN 


PRINTING 
Company 


P.O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C. 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U.S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By Tomas NELSON 
Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 


ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, 
$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. Tompxis 

Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 

“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 

By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 

A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mil! 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 

“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 
By I. C. Nosie 


A handy and complete reference book. Vesi 
size. Price, 50c. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
CHARLOTTE, N. ©. 
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CHARLOTTE 


is the Logical 


Distributing Point 
and Branch Location 


For Concerns That Sell to the 


Southern Textile Industry 


CONSIDER THESE FACTS: 


CHARLOTTE is the center of the Carolinas, where are located nearly two-thirds of all the — 
two-thirds of all the looms, and almost half of all the knitting machines in the South. 


NORTH CAROLINA is now the first State in knit goods manufacture, with Tennessee second. 


CHARLOTTE is headquarters for the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, Southern Textile 
Association, North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, and the Association of Southern Knit Goods 
Manufacturers. 


In CHARLOTTE are located the Southern Shops of Whitin Machine Works, Crompton & Knowles 
Loom works, Saco-Lowell Shops, and Parks-Cramer Co.; and the Southern Laboratories of nationally known 
chemical and dyestuffs manufacturers. 


CHARLOTTE has modern office buildings, and warehouse facilities. 
CHARLOTTE is a railway and motor express center. 


CHARLOTTE is connected with all the important textile points in the Carolinas, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia by hard surface highways. 


CHARLOTTE is only an overnight train trip from New York. 
CHARLOTTE is on the E. A. T. New York to Atlanta mail and passenger line. 
CHARLOTTE has four National Banks and the Carolinas Branch of the Federal Reserve System. 


For Further Information Write 


The Charlotte Chamber Of Commerce 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Charlotte Welcomes You At All Times 


